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ON SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT 


V-2 ROCKETS 


TRAVELING ABOUT 5 TIMES FASTER than sound, speed- 
ing as fast as 3400 mph on part of their trajectory 
into the ionosphere, the German V-2 rockets are 
being tested by the Army at White Sands, N. M. 
At the same time information is being gathered 
about cosmic rays, temperatures, density, pres- 
sure, dust, and bacteria 75 miles up. This informa- 
tion is received on the ground through the use of 
telemetering equipment that is installed in the 
missiles. Results recorded by scientific instru- 
ments in the rocket nose are automatically radioed 
to earth during the flight. These V-2 rockets have 
gyro control; they also have an emergency radio 
control for shut-off. 
FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER and forty-six feet long, they 
weigh approximately 15 tons. Within 63 seconds 
from the time the firing button is pressed, these 
rockets burn 8304 pounds of ethyl alcohol and 
10,000 pounds of liquid oxygen. This mixture 
burns at high pressure in a combustion chamber 
and the gases are exhausted through a supersonic 
nozzle. The rocket is propelled in the same way 
a jet plane is driven. Rockets, however, must 
carry their own supply of oxygen since they can- 
not draw it from the air as jet planes do. 

The V-2’s speed at roughly a mile a second. At 
this tremendous speed the friction in the air 
causes them to become red hot toward the end 
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The V-2 begins ascent amidst dust, smoke, and flame. 
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Trajectory (flight path) as computed by the 
differential analyzer. 


of the flight when traveling in comparatively 
dense atmosphere. 

SAFE FIRING OF THE ROCKETS was assured before these 
tests were even started. General Electric scientists 
and engineers had, with the help of a computing 
machine, gathered the necessary data. They al- 
ready knew the velocity, trajectory, altitude, and 
range of the rocket and were certain that all flight 
conditions could be met. This computing ma- 
chine, a differential analyzer, did in ten days a 
job which would have required three months’ 
concentrated effort of an individual mathemati- 
cian. The figures which the machine produced 
predicted very closely the actual flight operation 
of the rocket. 
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This advertisement is one of a series, designed as a service to 
teachers of question-asking boys and girls. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York 
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7 « “Glass, steel, textiles, rubber, leather, nickel — 
just a few of the materials necessary to make an 
automobile. And before the first 1946 car left the 
assembly line, railroads were bringing all these 
materials together. Take steel for example — 


. “—the iron ore, coal and 
limestone were carried by rail in 
hopper cars to a steel mill. Then, 
after the steel had 
been fabricated—. 


rum == 
3 - “'—some of it was shipped to factories mak- 
ing automobile parts—such as frames, engines, 
and bodies. When the parts were completed— 





FREE! transportation—A POLICY FOR 
THE FUTURE—Write for your copy of this booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
941 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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4. “—they traveled in freight trains to an 
automobile assembly plant. And after many 
other materials had been delivered by rail, 
and the cars were completely built — 


S. “—this one 


was sent by rail 
to our home 
town—ready for 
service. So you 
see, the railroads 
performed an 
essential service 


in making 15,000 parts into one new automo- 


bile — another example of the fact that — 


‘The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails’ 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


Beyond your expectations! 
Three New Intermediate Readers 


THE SUNSHINE BOOK —Grade 4 

THE BLUE SKY BOOK —Grade 5 

THE FIRELIGHT BOOK—Grade 6 
1946 Editions 


Here are the readers you have been waiting for & Old 
favorites and new favorites of highest literary quality 
Graded concepts and vocabulary — Guided reading 
at its best — Superb two-color illustrations ~—& Bracing, 
new organization and format 4 Each book also con- 
tains 8 masterpiece paintings, reproduced in full color,— 
a feature unique to the PROSE AND POETRY series. 


ACTIVITY BOOKS: to accompany each textbook. 
TEACHER'S MANUALS: Free of charge with class adoptions, 








THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
2419-259 West Erie Bivd.. Syracuse. N.Y. 


Represented by ROGER BARKER 














The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s the sort of com- 
ment that makes hotel 
keeping fun. It’s froma 
recent guest. 


RBS 
SRBRe Pee 


**To me, the heart-warming hos- 


Bry 


= 


pitality of the Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the 
South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
and cuisine. My congratulations 
to you and your splendid staff.°? 


“ 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Editorial Comment .. . 
Can We Do the Job? 


American Education comes to the 
front this month in every home, church 
and school in Kentucky—that is it will 
come to the front if every teacher and 
principal takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to enlist the interest and coopera- 
tion of the people. It is this pooling of 
interests, this recognition of the oneness 
of the problem that is the hope of its 
solution and the hope of the destiny of 
our state and nation. Too much has been 
placed upon the schools and too little has 
been provided to strengthen them for the 
burden. 


From platform, press, pulpit and pew 
we hear the unceasing din of accusations 
or acknowledgment of failure. It isn’t 
possible for all these institutions to fail 
unless the people fail. The people have 
been clever enough to annihilate space, 
to devise instruments that stagger the 
imagination, to manufacture machines 
that outdo the human in many of its 
functions, and to unravel mysteries of 
the universe that have baffled the ages. 
But with all this they have not been smart 
enough to provide food enough for all 
the people even when bountiful nature 
supplied them with all the ingredients 
necessary for production. Neither have 
they learned to distribute what was pro- 
duced so that millions of people would 
not have to suffer from lack of food 
which was wasting relatively only a few 
hours away. 

What kind of education are we giving 
to youth and to adults? Is it only the 
kind that will enable them to make 
money, to outwit the other fellow, to 
evade the law, to live selfishly, to ignore 
spiritual values? Or are we giving them 
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the kind of training that has respect for 
the church, reverence for the home and 
regard for the school? 

Let us take a look at each of these 
three important social factors. Many of 
our churches are so afflicted with de- 
nominationalism, or prejudice that our 
youth are almost as confused as the so- 
called heathen in far-away lands when 
they are presented with half a dozen 
theories about our one God. Sunday 
morning church audiences are largely 
made up of people past middle age. 
One day a week they come, while night 
clubs, gambling joints and every other 
variety of place where common conduct 
goes on are filled every night. Certainly 
the church cannot be censured for all the 
iniquity, but when society is disintegrat- 
ing right before our eyes it certainly be- 
hooves the church to look into its pro- 
gram to see if it is really offering a con- 
structive challenge to youth or adults. 

The home is the institution in our so- 
ciety where the very foundation stones of 
life should be laid. There is no escaping 
the fact that parents are responsible for 
the concept which a child acquires con- 
cerning the simple but fundamental 
ideals which certainly have a part in 
fashioning an individual’s future life. 


A few weeks ago when schools were 
opening a young mother was heard to 
remark: “Jimmy starts to school today! 
It is certainly a great relief to have him 
where he will be looked after. I have 
been a virtual prisoner for six years. I 
am certainly going to enjoy my free- 
dom!” There you have the attitude of 
too many parents. They want to put the 
job of raising their children on the teach- 
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ers. The home cheats the child in this 
case as well as in the thousands of cases 
where parents make no effort to keep 
their children in school. 

Not all the blame rests with the church 
and the home. Some of it is borne by 
the school. Where a school is run like 
a factory, it fails; where a teacher’s per- 
sonality is cancelled out by restrictions 
and personal prohibitions, the school 
fails; where the teacher cares nothing for 
her work except the pay check, the school 
fails; where a teacher is in constant fear 
of her tenure, the’ schools fails; where 
the teacher fails to see the whole matter 
of education as one huge task in which 
responsibility has no rank, the school 
fails. 

When society is reeling, when a large 
percentage of homes are being wrecked, 
when thousands of youth have no chance 
for education, when the church is reach- 
ing little more than half the people, when 
parents are neglecting their children to 
seek the fleshpots of a bizarre age, it is 
high time somebody should bring a little 
common sense into the picture and give 
the world an example of sane action in 
behalf of helpless and innocent children. 

It is, therefore, appropriate, even nec- 
essary, that the home, the church and the 
school recognize the problem of the edu- 
cation of the children as a joint problem. 
If the child is to have a fair chance, it 
behooves the home to give him more 
attention and to exercise more care in 
the discharge of its obligations. The 
church and the school are largely help- 
less without the cooperation of the home. 
If the next generation is not to be de- 
frauded of its birthright these three 
greatest institutions must unite in a com- 
mon effort on a common-sense program. 

After all is said, “We, the people” 
make the church; “We, the people” make 
the home; “We, the people” make the 
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schools, and if “We, the people” do not 
join our efforts, we are not going to do 
the job, and “They, the people” of the 
next generation will reap only the scant 
harvest that grows from our inefficiency. 
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OUR COVER 


In recognition of American Educa- 


tion Week — for School, Church, 
Home and Country. 














IF and AND 


If you have thoughts 

That are worthwhile 

You never need 

To be lonely 

Although alone. 

And if those thoughts 

Break through the realm 

Of commonplace 

They may take flight 

To glowing worlds 

Which beckon on 

To undreamed heights 

W hose towering peaks 

May set new goals, 

And change the course 

Of thoughts and deeds. 

And what you think 

Shines through your life 

And gives the glow 

Of what’s within 

Of lofty dreams 

Or dull contempt. 
W.P.K. 
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Our Advertisers 


ew advertisements carried in our 
Journal constitute a valuable part 
of its contents, and should be carefully 
read by our readers. They have many 
more and greater values than the mere 
commercial value attached to them as 
media of promotion. They are means 
of education to the users of publications 
and equipment. Every alert teacher 
wants to know the newest and best ma- 
terials available for her use. Because 
of our system of textbook adoptions, she 
may not always be able to have what she 
thinks is best, but if she reads the adver- 
tisements she will at least know about 
some of the best. Besides this she can 
learn about the progress that is being 
made in the production of books and 
other educational equipment. 

Furthermore, the reader of advertise- 
ments is far less likely to get in a rut. 
She sees the vast expansion of effort that 
is being made to facilitate the business 
of learning and recognizes the earnest 
and effective efforts that are being made 
by those who are not technically teachers, 
but who are powerful contributors to the 
total struggle to equip American youth to 
meet the challenging responsibility of 
citizenship. ~ 

In the very nature of things publishers 
and equipment dealers must be commer- 
cial, but they are far from being wholly 
so. Some of their representatives have 
given much of their lives and their talent 
to the cause of education. Many of them 
are deeply interested in the children, the 
schools and. the teachers of our state. 
Many of them give expert service to our 
schools when such service is not neces- 
sarily a part of their duties. 

Advertisements for the most part are 
intelligently prepared and besides their 
educational value give variety and in- 
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terest to our Journal. Let us all read 
the advertising and thus recognize the 
importance of its place in the pattern 
for progress.—Editor 
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gee the many other and bounteous 

blessings Kentucky teachers have to 
be thankful for in this Thanksgiving 
month, there is the N.E.A. Sometimes 
some of our teachers think it is so far 
away that they cannot feel its influence 
or be conscious of the radiant warmth of 
its enthusiastic interest in behalf of every 
one of us. Our fellow-workers in Ken- 
tucky are coming more and more to 
recognize its value. Last year almost 
half our teachers joined the N.E.A. At 
the present rate of progress, they will 
surpass that mark this year. The na- 
tional increase in members last year was 
over 70,000, bringing the total to 340,- 
000. 

Every teacher should belong. There 
are innumerable reasons. One of them 
came to our attention this week: It was 
the N.E.A. Journal. We thought what 
a boost to teacher morale that Journal 
would be if every one of us could read it. 

Almost ‘every page tells the story of 
the building of another milepost in the 
recent history of education. On those 
pages are recorded the efforts and 
achievements of the far-seeing men and 
women who make the N.E.A. function. 
They are too numerous to mention here, 
but they constitute a veritable saga from 
the colorful and dramatic White House 
Conference all the way to the valiant and 
courageous fight for federal aid for edu- 
cation. 

We salute our leaders and pledge our 


allegiance to their high endeavor. 
—FEditor 
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The K. E. A. Long-Range Program 


O* July 11, 1945, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation unanimously adopted a long- 
range program toward which to strive 
over a period of years. The resolution 
embracing this program is published be- 
low as a reminder to all members of the 
profession of the ultimate goal of our or- 
ganization. 

“WHEREAS, a sure foundation upon 
which to build a better Kentucky is a bet- 
ter educational program, and 

WHEREAS, Kentucky will make 
progress economically only as it ad- 
vances educationally, and 

WHEREAS, Kentucky’s educational 
program is far below that of the average 
state in this nation in respect to both 
eficiency and expenditures, and 

WHEREAS, there is a close’ relation- 
ship between the educational level of the 
citizens of any state and the amount spent 
by that state for public education. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED 

1. That the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation pledges its every effort toward 
the attainment of the national average in 
educational achievement and consequent- 
ly in the amount spent annually for the 
education of each child attending school 
which is the minimum responsibility and 
obligation of the state of Kentucky to its 
childhood. 


2. That the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation reiterates its belief that federal 
aid for education is the sole means 
whereby gross inequalities in education 
now existing between the various states 
may be entirely eliminated. 

3. That the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation calls upon all civic organiza- 
tions and forward looking citizens to 
join in this program to improve the 
schools of Kentucky to the end that Ken- 
tucky’s children may have educational 
opportunities comparable to those af- 
forded the children of other states.” 





TEST YOURSELF 


(Turn to page 19 for answers) 
QUESTIONS 

How many public school teachers are there in 
Kentucky? 
What is the amount of training of the typical 
Kentucky teacher? 
What is the average annual salary of all Ken- 
tucky teachers? 
How many children does the typical Kentucky 
teacher have in class? 
What is the average length of the school term 
in Kentucky? 
What is the school census? 

. How many are listed in the school census in 
Kentucky? 
What is the compulsory school age in Kentucky? 
How many children are enrolled in the public 
schools of Kentucky? 
How many are enrolled in the private schools? 
How many school census children are not en- 
rolled in either public or private schools? 
Why are they not enrolled? 








EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE POSTPONED 


The Twenty-third Annual Education Conference and Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, sched- 
uled to meet on October 25 and 26 in Lexington, Kentucky, has been post- 
poned until November 29 and 30. 
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New School Laws 


| japan WE LIKE IT OR NOT, federal 
government is in the business of 
education in a “big” way. This is an in- 
evitable outcome of the interplay of na- 
tional and world forces which the states 
separately are unable to control or de- 
velop for the best interests of our country 
and of the world. This fact calls for new 
horizons in the minds of teachers every- 
where. 


The 79th Congress, which adjourned 
sine die, August 2, 1946, enacted im- 
portant school laws.* With two excep- 
tions, hereafter noted, it is entitled to be 
called a “good” school Congress. 


We Must Educate for a New World 


Chief of the Public Laws enacted by 
the 79th Congress are briefly reviewed 
in this statement. Particularly notable 
are enactments which assign to education 
a vastly expanded role in building a 
better world. 


(1) Public Law 565 authorizes the 
President to accept membership 


for the United States in UNESCO. 


Public Law 584 provides for the 
use of funds derived from the sale 
of government surplus property 
abroad for financing the exchange 
of students with other countries. 


Public Law 499 permits the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
“to furnish upon a reimbursement 
basis certain benefits, service, and 
supplies to discharged members of 
the military or naval forces of any 
nation allied—with the United 
States . . . in consideration of 
*Cepies of the public laws noted in this statement 


may be procured upon request to your Congressman 
or one of your United States Senators. 
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R. B. Marston 
Director 
NEA Legislative-Federal Relations Division 


reciprocal services extended to the 
United States.” Educational 
benefits are included within the 
scope of this measure. 


Congress Was Reorganized 


(4) Public Law 601 reorganizes Con- 
gress and establishes the new com- 
mittees in House—Committee on 
Education and Labor—and Senate 
—Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare—to which will hereafter 
be referred all bills relating to 
education. This is one of the 
most far-reaching measures enact- 
ed by the 79th Congress. 

Public Law 396 for the first time 
reduces the school lunch program 
to permanent legislative form. 
Public Law 422 appropriates 75 
million dollars to finance the pro- 
gram in fiscal 1947. 

Public Law 586 authorizes addi- 
tional federal aid by approximate- 
ly 15 million dollars annually for 
vocational education purposes in 
public schools of less than college 
grade. State and local matching 
of federal funds is required. 


Public Law 76 amends the Bank- 
head-Jones Act of June 29, 1935, 
by increasing federal funds, to the 
extent of 1214 million dollars in 
1948 and annually thereafter, for 
the further development of exten- 
sion work in agriculture, home 
economics, and other areas. 

(8) Public Law 549 appropriates $1,- 
157,000 for the U. S. Office of 
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Education, an increase of $214,- 
500 over the funds actually spent 
during fiscal 1946. 


(9) Public Law 452 extends Lanham 


Act benefits for another year to a 
decreasing number of local com- 
munities, heavily burdened by 
wartime conditions, in financing 
their school programs. 


Senate Resolution 300 authorizes 
the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor (hereafter to be 
known as the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare) to 
make a full, complete study and 
investigation with respect to ex- 
isting and proposed federal grants 
to state and local governments for 
welfare, education, and health, 
and for other programs within the 
province of the Committee. This 
resolution has within its scope pos- 
sibilities for significant improve- 
ments in the preparation and en- 
actment of federal laws. 

Public Law 604 authorizes the 
Secretary of the Navy to contribute 
to the support of schools in local- 
ities where naval activities exist 
if in his opinion the local school 
facilities are inadequate and the 
welfare of the dependents of naval 


(13) Public Law 268 amends the Serv- 


icemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 by increasing subsistence 
allowances, extending the period 
for education and training, and in 
other ways. 

Public Law 697 authorizes federal 
funds to supplement educational 
facilities and equipment at insti- 
tutions giving training to veterans. 
Public Law 679 permits the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
reimburse state and local educa- 
tional agencies for reasonable ex- 
penses incurred in approving and 
supervising on-the-job training for 
veterans. The term “education or 
training institutions” was enlarged 
to include “business or other es- 
tablishments providing apprentice 
or other training.” 

Public Law 729 sets up a training 
plan for officers to serve in the 
Navy and Marine Corps, provides 
for the payment of tuition and sub- 
sistence, and defines the conditions 
which must be met by young men 
participating in the program. This 
training program will be carried 
out through civilian colleges and 
universities. 


personnel requires. Public Works Planning Was 
Encouraged 
Veterans’ Opportunities Were 
Improved 
The opportunities for veterans to ex- 
tend their education and training was 
improved by the 79th Congress. 

(12) Public Law 292 makes federal 
help available to provide tempo- 
rary housing for “distressed fami- 
lies of servicemen and veterans 
attending educational institu- 
tions.” For this purpose 160 mil- 
lion dollars was authorized. 


(17) The planning of public works, 
which includes the planning of 
school construction, is encouraged 
by Public Law 49, Public Law 
269, and Public Law 419, which 
altogether appropriate a total of 
75 million dollars, to assist the 
states and localities in carrying 
out that purpose. This sum is 
sufficient to project an estimated 
11% billion dollars of capital in- 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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Murray State College Helps Teachers Meet the 
Challenge of Teaching Children in Today’s World 


pee Ky.—Teachers in modern 
elementary schools are faced with 
the challenge of building a program of 
education based on community needs and 
resources. They are concerned with 
vastly more than subject matter learn- 
ings, drill techniques, and formal pro- 
cedure. The social, mental, physical, 
and emotional needs of children must 
receive equal emphasis. How Johnny 
feels about people and things is impor- 
tant. His feelings determine his actions. 
When these things are considered as 
planning is done, resulting subject-matter 
learnings are greater, drill is functional, 
and the school becomes a lovely, exciting 
place to live. After all, children spend 
the greater part of their waking hours 
at school. 


Developing teachers with abilities 
necessary to serve in such schools is a 
difficult task. Learning subject matter 
to teach is one thing, learning to live 
with children and to guide their develop- 
ment is another. When teachers go into 
the ,classroom for the first time, or per- 
haps the tenth time, unless this demo- 
cratic, informal way of living has be- 
come a part of them, they revert to the 
formal, lock-step procedure by which 
they have been taught. It is the only 
thing they know. 

In an attempt to teach teachers as they 
should teach children, Murray State Col- 
lege offered this summer a course en- 
titled, “Building a Program for the Ele- 
mentary School.” Teachers enrolled 
lived and worked together for five and 
one-half weeks. Organized in commit- 
tees they planned, as children must do, 
the devotionals, housekeeping tasks, 
social activities, and the running of the 
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Ruste E. SMITH 
Asst. Professor of Education 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
e 


library. Officers were elected, and they 
assumed full responsibility for routine 
matters. 

In an effort to provide midmorning 
fruit juice, an outgrowth of discussions 
on nutrition, a stock company, appropri- 
ately named “Citrus Circle,” was organ- 
ized. It was seen that excellent arith- 
metic learnings as well as social growth 
result from such an activity. Interest- 
ing, too, was the dividend declared when 
the company was dissolved! 

Teachers interested in Reading prob- 
lems worked in that study group for a 
part of each day. Those interested in 
Social Studies worked on a study of the 
community—its industries, its problems, 
its services, its history, its people. Only 
by engaging in such a study do teachers 
become aware that children live in a 
community and cannot be separated from 
it. Problems facing Kentucky, the wise 
use of resources, how to improve the 
standard of living, how to make our 
people healthy, how to develop in chil- 
dren a sense of values and an attitude 
of reverence — these and other topics 
were intelligently discussed by teachers. 

A great deal of enthusiasm was shown 
when poetry and songs were learned; 
when modeling, finger painting, letter- 
ing, design and stenciling were enjoyed; 
when trips were taken to Kentucky Dam, 
to elementary schools in the area, and to 
local industries and farms. Social ac- 
tivities were varied, including a water- 
melon feast on Kentucky Lake, a picnic, 
a tea, and a formal dinner. 
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Students were given the opportunity 
of knowing and working with outstand- 
ing visiting consultants. Dr. Alice 
Chenoweth from the State Health Depart- 
ment discussed child growth and de- 
velopment with the group. Misses Mary 
Lou Williamson and Louise Combs and 
Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State Department of 
Education, discussed nutrition needs and 
ways of making the school serve the com- 
munity. Miss Jeanette Molloy, Bureau 
of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky, showed the materials produced by 
the Sloan Foundation in an effort to pro- 
vide children with reading material 
about their own problems. 


Misses Virginia James, Genevieve 
Pickup, and Clifford Seeber, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, helped develop an un- 
derstanding of children and the school 


day which meets their needs. They also 
contributed to discussions of the health 
and recreational program for schools. 
Miss Mary Swain assisted teachers in 
developing techniques for teaching read- 
ing. Mr. Glen Blough, U.S. Department 
of Education, contributed a great deal to 
the teachers’ understanding of a program 
for teaching science. In demonstration 
lessons with children he showed ways of 
teaching the child to think, to weigh 
judgments, and finally form generaliza- 
tions. Teachers, already familiar with 
books written by Mr. Blough, realized 
that having him as a consultant was a 
great opportunity. 


It can be seen that by working in this 
manner with representatives from many 
agencies concerned, as are the schools, 
with improving the lives of people, 


Students enrolled in “Building a Program for the Elementary School” enjoy mid-morning citrus juice sold by 
their own stock company “Citrus Circle.” 
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teachers learn to use agencies existing in 
their school community. Such a course 
is a far cry from the usual college course 
of one hour duration, but teachers who 
have engaged in such an experience are 
satisfied that it is the type of training 
which will fit them for the task ahead. 

“Building a Program for the Elemen- 
tary School,” open to students at all 
levels was directed by Miss Rubie Smith. 
Other staff members from the college 
faculty were: Dr. Annie Ray, Misses 
Lottye Suiter, Marjorie Palmquist, 
Bethel Fite, and Mrs. Dorothy Rowlett. 
Teachers in Murray Training School co- 
operated by keeping their rooms open 
for observation and by joining in after- 
noon discussions. 

Dr. Ralph Woods, president of Mur- 
ray State Teachers College, in helping 
plan and set up the course, expressed his 
desire to offer those experiences to teach- 
ers in pre-service training which will de- 





velop the abilities necessary for them to 
make the maximum contribution to the 
lives of children and adults in the com- 
munity in which they teach. Supple- 
menting the campus program is an in- 
service program. The work of the ex- 
tension department is to give all help 
possible to the teacher on the job. An. 
other phase of in-service education is the 
workshop given off the campus. The re- 
cent McCracken County workshop was 
an example. Faculty members go, on 
call, to assist school administrators with 
meetings and conferences. The college 
has cooperated with Marshall County in 
a three year study, sponsored by the 
State Department of Education, attempt- 
ing to improve teacher training. 

It is through the total program, both 
pre-service and in-service, that Dr. 


Woods hopes to meet at Murray State 
College the challenge of training teachers 
for today’s schools. 





Mr. Glen Blough, U. S. Department of Education, teaches a group of fourth grade children a lesson on magnets. 
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Vacation In Mexico 


A TRIP to Mexico is indeed a new and 
novel experience. It is now as 
easy and comfortable as going from one 
state into another. Yet the moment you 
cross the border, you are in a foreign 
country—new races, new languages, new 
customs and a new rhythm of living. 


A vacation in Mexico is an adventure 
into a country of great contrasts, where 
one may see all‘the various states of 
civilizations from the most primitive to 
the most modern, within a short period 
of time. We find a civilization older 
than written history, young as tomorrow. 
It is a different world—a world of sub- 
tropics, a wonderful climate of eternal 
sun and cooling breezes, of palm and 
pine trees, hibiscus and bougainvillia, 
of snow-capped mountains and valleys 
ever green. 


There are really three Mexicos—bare- 
footed Indians urge their burros under 
the shadow of ruined pyramids of their 
ancient past. The Spanish colonial 
architecture of grilled windows and 
flower-filled patios stands beside modern 
office buildings and modernistic houses. 
From Indian pyramids to Spanish 
cathedrals to streamlined hotels is a long 
step in time, but in Mexico today the 
three ages live harmoniously together. 


The long-dreamed-of trip finally be- 
came a reality and we were on our way 
by the end of July. Plans had been com- 
pleted early in the spring when N.E.A. 
advertised two all-expense, conducted 
tours to Mexico, inaugurating their travel 
program. One was scheduled for June 
and one for late July. We chose the 
latter. Our group met in Austin, Texas, 
and another group met at St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl. 
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Branca Escu 
Clark Elementary School Principal, 
Louisville, Ky. 


After two days on the beautiful 
campus of the University of Texas at 
Austin, where a pre-travel session was 
directed by Dr. Ynsfran, Professor of 
Latin American History at the Universi- 
ty, assisted by the Mexican Consul, Mr. 
Calderon and O. F. Sletwold, Conductor 
of the N.E.A. tours, we felt well-pre- 
pared, amply fortified, and keenly moti- 
vated for our trip. We had also been 
sent a reading list early in the spring 
as preparation. 

The St. Louis group, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Laurence Hamley, joined 
ours at Austin, and early on Wednesday 
morning we left in the two busses which 
were to take us all the way to Mexico 
City, a distance of 785 miles. 

Stopping at San Antonio for lunch, we 
reached Laredo, Texas by evening where 
we stopped for the night at beautiful 
Camp Cortes. The next morning, after 
crossing the Rio Grande, we went through 
customs at Laredo, Mexico. We were 
now on the famous Inter-American High- 
way, one of the most spectacular auto- 
mobile drives on this continent. It is a 
unit of the great Pan-American Highway 
which will extend from Fairbanks, 
Aiaska to Buenos Aires. It is already 
completed into Guatemala and in small 
stretches to the Panama Canal Zone, a 
3356 mile route. 

Our next night stop was at Monterey, 
Mexico where we acquired a nodding ac- 
quaintance with this interesting, pictur- 
esque city from the seats of romantic 
horse-drawn carriages. We were to visit 
the city again on our return trip. 
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The next day’s drive brought us to 
Valles, which has the reputation of be- 
ing very hot and humid, having an allti- 
tude of only 300 feet and being in the 
torrid zone. Much to our surprise we 
had a cool breeze for our over-night stop 
at a beautiful hotel. 


After another day’s drive over a wind- 
ing road, through high mountains with 
breath-taking curves but marvelous scen- 
ery, we arrived in Mexico City for a two 
weeks stay. Sight-seeing trips to the 
surrounding country were made _ in 
limousines from our hotel there. All- 
day trips took us to many interesting 
places: To Cuernavaca, a charming old 
place in a beautiful setting of mountains, 
with an ideally even climate; to the an- 
cient pyramids of Teotihuacan; to Taxco, 
perhaps the most picturesque colonial 
town of the Republic, surrounded by 
green hills and ravines, its houses climb- 
ing the hillsides, the red-tiled roofs 
nestling among tree tops and its narrow 
cobbled streets leading to intriguing 
spots; it is the art center of Mexico; 
however, it is also noted for its silver 
and there are shops everywhere; to 
Toluca on market day — the Friday 
market is one of the largest and most 
picturesque in the country, covers sev- 
eral blocks and has separate sections for 
serapes, pottery, toys, baskets, silver, 
clothes, food, etc; and to Puebla, “the 
royal seal of the old Spanish empire,” 
devouring on our way glorious, never- 
to-be-forgotten views of snow-capped 
Popocate’petl and Ixtaccihuatl or the 
“Sleeping Lady,” affectionately referred 
to by our native guide as “Popo” and his 
“Girl Friend.” Of course we visited 
many places of interest in Mexico City 
as well. It really took a week’s time to 
do this! 


We saw the Mexicans at home in their 
adobe and thatched huts, at work with 
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their crude implements in the fields, 
washing their clothes and their families 
in the streams and _ irrigation basins, 
carrying their heavy loads along the 
roads or leading their heavily-loaded 
burros, busy at their arts and crafts, en- 
joying their siestas in the sun, bargaining 
or exchanging their wares in the local 
markets, worshipping in their centuries 
old cathedrals,—as well as attending the 
symphony concerts and opera in their 
beautiful white marble Palace of Fine 
Arts in Mexico City where the wealthy 
class of Mexicans dressed in expensive, 
fashionable clothes and costly furs pay 
tribute to the Arts and Music. 


Mexico is indeed a land of infinite 
variety—in scenery, climate, people, ar- 
chitecture, folk-art, costumes, customs 
—the list is endless. There are cool, 
high plateaus and low coasts with silvery 
sands. There are towering mountains 
covered with snow, and cradling green 
valleys. There are Spanish colonial 
cities, and Indian villages; ruins of an- 
cient civilizations, and streamlined new 
constructions; pine forests and banana 
groves. We saw all of this on our trips 
into Mexico. 


The thousands of Americans who visit 
Mexico in great numbers each year are, 
though they may not know it, ambassa- 
dors of good will or ill. The N.E.A., 
which we represented, tried certainly to 
be good-will ambassadors and we felt 
that we had succeeded. 

We visited schools of various types, 
elementary, or primary, as they call 
them, secondary, commercial, polytech- 
nic, the University, etc. We witnessed a 
beautiful Fiesta, presented by the sum- 
mer students of the American University 
in the patio of the school. We met many 
Mexican teachers who entertained us 
with a reception and program at the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, which is 
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a library established and supported by 
the U. S., and.a luncheon at the Latin 
American Club which was a delightful 
affair following a conference between the 
N. E. A. teachers and the Mexico City 
teachers. 


This was a most interesting confer- 
ence, the large group breaking up into 
smaller groups for the discussion of the 
following themes: 

1. Means of effecting greater inter- 
change and association of Mexican 
and U. S. teachers. 

. Determining types of materials and 
information which might profitably be 
exchanged between teachers and stu- 
dents of the two countries and selec- 
tion of practical means of operating 
such exchange. 

. Reviewing problems in the teaching 
of Spanish and English as second 
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Two Louisville Teachers Join 
NEA Tours to Mexico 


Two Louisville teachers are shown here in front of 
the impressive Cathedral of Mexico City which they 
visited this summer as members of the National Edu- 
cation Association tours. Pictured above are: Miss 
Clio Rayl, Atlantic, Iowa; Miss Bianca Esch and 
Mrs. Wilma E. Craig, both of Louisville, with Miss 
Marjorie Banks of Connecticut. 


The Cathedral, said to be the largest on the conti- 
nent, was started in 1573 and was one of the many 
points of historic and general interest- visited by the 
tours. In addition the NEA members visited with 
Mexican teachers in their schools and homes, and 
attended the International Teachers Conference where 
the teachers of the two countries discussed ways of 
better cooperation between the two countries. The 
two Louisville teachers joined the tour at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas, where a pre-travel 
session was held. 





languages and determining means by 
which teachers of the two countries 
may cooperate in solving these prob- 
lems. 

4. Formulation of a means of action to 


enable the teachers of the world to 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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Educating The Adults 


| WE in Kentucky are at present mak- 

ing a great effort to improve the 
low position of our state in regard to 
health, education, income, and _ living 
standards in general. This is a noble 
effort and it is directed toward condi- 
tions that have been neglected too long. 
In our pursuit of the above let us take 
into consideration a condition which con- 
fronts us regularly in our everyday as- 
sociation; the gross neglect of education 
for the adult. 

The reasons for educating are known 
to all of us. We are aware that ignor- 
ance goes hand in hand with crime, pov- 
erty, poor health, and low living stand- 
ards, and that conversely the way to 
eradicate these things is to educate the 
people. Our fault here is that we have 
confined our teaching so closely to chil- 


dren that we have quite forgotten the 
adults. Much of the common knowledge 
of today was not known to the schools a 


decade or two ago. New things have 
been invented for the preservation of 
health, and new discoveries have been 
made. New rules have been formulated 
for bettering health and living conditions. 
Have the adults kept pace with all this? 
Some have. Many have not. 

We might take as an example the sub- 
ject of vaccination. The teachers know 
why we vaccinate; the children know, but 
there are still parents who do not under- 
stand. A few years ago I was teaching 
in one of the rural schools in Kentucky. 
The county health doctor had notified us 
in advance that he was going to be there 
on a certain day to give typhoid shots, 
and parents were invited to attend. Most 
of the parents who came were vaccinated 
but one woman who came said that she 
had “rather have the fever.” She did a 
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Cox’s Creek, Ky. 
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couple of months later and thus became 

a menace to the rest of those in the com- 

munity who had not bothered to come to 

school for the vaccination. 

Everyone who has taught knows of in- 
cidents similar to the above. The ques- 
tion is, why do they occur? Our first 
thought is to condemn the woman as a 
crank and let it go at that. Not so. We 
have been told by psychologists that the 
forces which mould our character, fears 
and prejudices are about evenly divided 
between our heredity and our environ- 
ment. If this be true, the woman re- 
acted as she had been taught to react. 
Had she really known that the vaccina- 
tion would protect her from the disease 
and would not kill her instead, she un- 
doubtedly would have submitted to it. 

In brief I have tried to say that we 
must find a way to educate the parents 
for: 

1. It holds a possibility that we may ad- 
vance our educational and _ living 
standards by as much as a generation 
in a short while. 

. It will make the parents more sym- 
pathetic and cooperative toward the 
things which we teach at school. 

a. Parents will be more eager to send 
their children to school and enroll- 
ment will increase. 

b. They will strive to create a better 
environment for their children. 

. It will improve the health and living 
conditions of the parents themselves 
by bringing them up to date on the 
latest discoveries and inventions. 
This brings us to the question. We 

can do nothing about the heredity of the 
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child except to teach a few general facts 
on the subject. It is the environment 
with which we are directly concerned. 
The teacher has the child under her con- 
trol about one-ninth ofthe year. The 
rest of the time is spent in a parent-con- 
trolled environment. Too often this en- 
vironment is not conducive to health and 
happiness, and therefore the things which 
we teach the child at school are nullified. 
This is all the more true when we con- 
sider that many of the child’s attitudes 
and traits of character are already 
formed before he starts to school, and 
that in many cases these have been 
formed from things taught in school some 
ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. Or per- 
haps the parents have never attended 
school at all. 


It is realized that the task of stating 
the problem is a much easier task than 
finding the solution. But the solution 
must be found. The problem is of major 
proportions and consequently we cannot 
expect to solve it by making it a by- 
product or side-issue of our present 
school system. It may be possible that 
in schools where there are facilities for 
motion pictures, laboratories, and the 
like, that valuable assistance to the pro- 
gram may be given. The trouble with 
this, however, is that only schools in the 
urban areas have such facilities, where- 
as the need for assistance is greater in 
the rural areas. 


A special department should be set up 
to make an intensive study of the need 
for adult education, and then to find a 
way of meeting that need. Whatever 
remedy is found must meet these three 
tests: 


1. It must meet the need. 

2. It must be interesting. 

3. It must be easily understandable to 
those who have had little formal edu- 
cation. 
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We might mention, as a fourth require- 
ment that it must not be too expensive. 
In truth this last should not be mentioned 
but knowing the inertia which must be 
overcome in beginning a new thing, it 
perhaps would have to be considered. 
But if we are sincere in our efforts to 
improve conditions in our state the prob- 
lem will be attacked with a determined 
attitude, and when it is solved we will 
have taken a long stride toward our goal. 





ANSWERS TO “TEST YOURSELF” ON PAGE 9 


1. In 1944-45, there were a total of 16,685 full- 
time teaching positions—15,396 were white and 
1,289 were negro. 

The amount of training of the median Kentucky 
teacher was 111 college hours or approximately 
3% years of college in 1944-45. 

$1,202 in 1944-45. 

In 1944-45 there were approximately 32 children 
enrolled in school for each teacher. 

162.5 days in 1944-45. 

The school census consists of the number of 
children in Kentucky 6 to 17 years of age in- 
clusive. 

In 1946 there were 682,305 school census chil- 
dren in Kentucky—639,134 were white and 
43,171 were negro. 

Seven to fifteen years inclusive. Children 14 
years of age who have completed the 8th grade 
and those 15 years of age who have completed 
the 7th grade are exempt. 

9. 527,890 in 1944-45. 

10. Approximately 40,000. 

11. Approximately 114,000. . 

12. There are many reasons. In general, however, 
poor enrollment is a result of poor teaching. 73 
of every 100 school census children who were 
not enrolled in school are 6, 16 or 17 years of 
age and consequently are not covered by the 
compulsory school attendance laws. 





Southeastern 
Regional Conference 


Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N. E. A. 


Lafayette Hotel 
Lexington, Ky. 


December 27-28, 1946 
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Kimblerquiz 


I. Q. Lam a WAVE not yet discharged, 
but will be soon. I intended to pay 
my retirement contributions during 
my Military Service, but neglected it. 


a. May I still pay it? 


When discharged I am going to Uni- 
versity to complete an advanced de- 
gree and I may or may not return to 
teaching in Kentucky. 


b. Should I pay or withdraw my ac- 
count? 


A. a. You may pay for your Military 
Service any time within three years 
from date of discharge or the an- 
nounced close of the war, whichever 
event happens first. 


b. Do neither until you determine 
whether you will return to Kentucky 
to teach. If you do, pay the contri- 
butions at the rate you paid the last 
year you taught and interest; if you 
do not, withdraw your account. 


. Q. I went into civil service in 1941 
and withdrew my account and sur- 
rendered my Prior Service Certificate 
showing ten (10) years of service 
credit. I taught 1944-45 and 1945. 
46 and I want to pay back what I 
drew out and interest and reinstate 
my account and service credit. 


A. You have waited too long to rein- 
state your account and recover your 
service credit. The Law limits you 
to three (3) years on reinstatements. 
You could have reinstated your ac- 
count during the first semester of 


1944-45. 
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3. Q. I am going to teach in Michigan 


this year. Can I transfer my ten(10) 
years of Kentucky service to Michi- 
gan? 


A. Yes. Transfer should be made 
within three (3) years, by making a 
deposit of an amount you should have 
paid had you been teaching in Michi- 
gan for the ten (10) years. 


. Q. I taught in Kentucky until 1935 


and have been teaching in Florida 
since that date. I want to return to 
Kentucky. Can I transfer my Florida 
service to Kentucky? 


A. Yes. You would deposit the 
amount you would have paid had you 
been teaching in Kentucky for the 
years 1940 to 1946 plus three per 
cent compound interest. You will 
then also receive credit for the years 
1935 to 1940 free of cost. You will 
then have credit for eleven (11) 
years in Kentucky plus the service in 
Kentucky prior to 1935. 


. Q. I joined the Navy in 1942 and 


withdrew my account. I open my 
school in August. What is my status 
for Retirement? 


A. Since you withdrew your account 
and was absent more than three years, 
you enter as a new teacher without 
service credit. Your error was in 
withdrawing your account. 


. Q. Can I transfer my account and 


service credit from Indiana to Ken- 
tucky? 


a. If so, how? 
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b. If not, why? 


A. a. No. But you can withdraw 
from Indiana, take membership in 
Kentucky and validate part or all of 
your service in Indiana for credit in 
Kentucky. 


b. Why? For the same reason you 
cannot transfer your life insurance 
from the Bankers Life to the Metro- 
politan; or vice versa. 


. Q. Ihave credit for thirty (30) years 
service in Kentucky and I am forty- 
nine years old. I have a splendid 
offer from a private school and will 
accept it if I can still keep my retire- 
ment. Please advise. 


A. A member who has thirty (30) 
years of service credit and who has 
not attained the age of sixty (60) may 
continue to pay his retirement con- 
tribution based upon his last contract 
until age sixty (60) and then receive 
the annuity he would have received 
had he taught to age sixty (60). 
There is no restriction of any kind. 
Feel free to accept the offered posi- 
tion. Mail contribution month] y, 
quarterly, semi-annually, or annually 
to the Retirement Office. Do not send 
cash. 


. Q. I resigned after teaching part of 
July and August. I have been teach- 
ing since 1939. I now want the 
money due me, and by return mail 
if possible. I am moving away. 


A. You and your superintendent com- 
plete and sign Form F-60; attach 
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your Retirement Certificate to the 
form and mail to the Retirement 


Office. 


Please note that check cannot be sent 
by return mail. We must first receive 
your last contribution, post and bal- 
ance all accounts in the Teachers’ 
Savings Fund; audit all accounts of 
teachers requesting refunds during 
the month; prepare a payroll of re- 
funds for the month; “encumber” in 
the office of Accounts and Control 
sufficient funds to pay the refunds for 
the month; certify the payroll to the 
Finance Commissioner where it is 
preaudited. The Finance Commis- 
sioner sends the State Treasurer a 
warrant covering the refunds request- 
ed and the State Treasurer issues the 
checks and sends them to the Retire- 
ment Office for mailing out. This 
routine requires from 30 to 60 days, 
provided the last contribution is re- 
ceived promptly. 


. Q. I have been paying $80.00 per 


year since July 1, 1940. I am think- 
ing of going into business. What is 
my balance and how long does it take 
to draw it out? 


A. You have contributed $480.00. 
Interest credited to July 1, 1946, is 
$36.55, and your balance is, there- 
fore, $516.55. Allow sixty days for 


refund. 


10. Q. I retired in 1942 after teaching 


one year under retirement. I have 
been receiving $180.00 per year on 
28 years of service. What will I re- 
ceive under the new Law? 


A. You will receive $280.00 per 
year. 
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Junior Red Cross Serves 


HIRTY-THREE youngsters, aged three 

to seven, lived in the crowded little 
Catholic orphanage in Etampes, a city 
in Southern France. The two kindly 
sisters who cared for them, taught their 
lessons and saw to it that they were fed, 
clothed and happy, were at their wits’ 
end trying to plan a special Christmas 
party. For all of the children, it would 
be the first peacetime Christmas they had 
ever known. 


Three days before the holiday, an 
American Red Cross girl and an Army 
chaplain from the nearby American re- 
placement depot called on the sisters to 
tell them that they had just received from 
America a shipment of Junior Red 
Cross gift boxes to be given to French 
children. Would the sisters like to have 
enough for each child for Christmas 
Day? And could a few American 
soldiers come to the orphanage on that 
day to give the children some of the 
candy and cakes which they had received 
from home? 


The sisters were overjoyed. Their 
fervent prayers had been answered and 
Christmas would be wonderful indeed. 

It was —so wonderful, both for the 
children and for the Americans who gave 
the party. The gift boxes had real tooth- 
brushes and sweet smelling soap, soft 
colored washcloths, drawing crayons, 
paintboxes, shiny combs (one for every 
child), hair ribbons and balls and 
marbles and jackstraws. The soldiers 
had pockets full of candy and chewing 
gum and they had brought not only 
luscious fruit cakes but also hot choco- 
late, by the gallons. It was marvelous 
beyond description and the sisters smiled 
through happy tears as they watched 
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their young charges prance around the 
small schoolroom showing off each new 
discovery, shouting their incoherent 
thanks in rapid-fire French to the be- 
wildered but pleased Americans. 

The children in the Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Illinois and California schools 
who had packed those Christmas gift 
boxes will never know exactly how won- 
derful they were. But if they hadn’t 
packed the boxes with loving care and 
thoughtfulness, those French youngsters 
would have had a gloomy Noel. 

Early in the fall, at the beginning of 
the school year, pupils in schoolrooms 
throughout the United States began plan- 
ning what to put in the boxes, where to 
make the purchases and how to make 
some of the articles in their classes. 

Through the efforts of their teacher- 
sponsor, this huge Junior Red Cross 
project became an integral part of the 
school curriculum. In arithmetic classes, 
pupils learned good buying habits in 
purchasing the articles. The money they 
spent they raised themselves through 
class-sponsored plays and skits and other 
entertainments for the community. 

Some of the boxes were decorated in- 
side and many of the presents were 
wrapped in hand-decorated paper, evi- 
dence that art classes had been at work. 
Home economics students had made most 
of the soft teddy bears and stuffed dolls 
which were so dear to the little girls. 
Small wooden pull toys had come from 
the workrooms of home arts and manual 
training classes. Most of the boxes in- 
cluded a letter written by English and 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, JAN., 1946—Waiting pa- 
tiently to undergo an operation in a London hospital, 
two-year-old Pamela Clapp receives a “consolation 
prize’—a box of toys—from the faraway American 
Junior Red Cross. Sent to cheer up the little victim 
of glandular tuberculosis, this gift box is one of 
50,000 which have been shipped to British children 
by the 20,000,000 members of the American Junior 
Red Cross. (American Red Cross photo.) 





social studies groups, telling about their 
own American cities and how they would 
celebrate their Christmas in 1945. 


With more than twenty million Ameri- 
can school children enrolled in Junior 
Red Cross, and almost 295,000 of them 
in Kentucky, it is evident that within the 
scope of this largest youth organization 
in the world lie tremendous potentialities 
for strengthening international under- 
standing and creating in youth an aware- 
ness of its responsibilities as world 
citizens. At the same time, there are 
infinite possibilities for enriching th. 
school program through participation in 
Junior Red Cross projects. 


Teachers throughout the United States 
largely are responsible for the success 
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of Junior Red Cross. It is the teacher- 
sponsor who guides the school program, 
enrolls its members and integrates its 
activities with the regular school curricu- 
lum. Through their efforts, Junior Red 
Cross has come to be a means of motivat- 
ing and vitalizing “required” studies 
through giving pupils a way to use now 
what they have learned. 


International Correspondence 


Perhaps no other Junior activity pro- 
vides so completely the scope for in- 
tegration with required study as the in- 
ternational and_ intersectional corre- 
spondence albums and _letter-booklets. 
These manuals are designed as an ex- 
change of information, ideas and culture 
between school groups as opposed to in- 
dividuals. 


The albums act as a springboard from 
which to launch studies of geography, 
social studies, the sciences and arts, 
languages and citizenship. 


The Belleview Graded School in Grant, 
Ky., has corresponded with a similar age 
group in Utah while children in Central 
School at Somerset have exchanged their 
local cultural and industrial information 
with pupils from Vermont. Students at 
University High School in Lexington 
have been sending their correspondence 
to Texas pupils. 


Written around a central theme such 
as holidays, community history, JRC ac- 
tivities in the school, sports—any of a 
score of varied subjects, the albums 
foster goodwill through understanding. 
They also carry out a Junior Red Cross 
fundamental; that Juniors themselves 
should learn while providing services for 
others. Teachers interested in corre- 
spondence projects may obtain complete 
details from the Junior Red Cross chair- 
man of the local Red Cross chapter. 
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World Rehabilitation 


Much of the 1947 emphasis in Junior 
Red Cross will be placed on activities 
for world rehabilitation. More than a 
million educational gift boxes have been 
requested for overseas shipment. Juniors 
too have been asked to produce over 
120,000 garments for European chil- 
dren, garments which can be made in 
home economics classes under the direc- 
tion of school instructors. 

Still another phase of the international 
program comes under the heading of the 
National Children’s Fund, a nationally 
administered fund for the aid of children 
all over the world. The money comes 
from voluntary donations of Junior Red 
Cross groups, who participate in plays, 
entertainments, sale of novelties, toys or 
food, in order to earn the contribution. 


af 
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Most of these money-raising projects are 
sponsored and directed in the schools. 
One group, for instance, sold penny 
sandwiches; another made 60 “peep 
shows” in old shoe boxes, charged one 
cent for two peeps. 


For School, Community, Nation 


A program designed for youth par- 
ticipation on four levels, Junior Red 
Cross also opens the way for good citizen- 
ship and service to school, community 
and nation. 


Military installations and hospitals in 
Kentucky and all over the country re- 
ceive the services of the Junior Red Cross 
in the form of thousands of checker- 
boards, afghans, laprobes, slippers, ping- 
pong tables, ash stands and comfort 
articles. 
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The school children who comprise the Junior Red Cross are too young to give their blood to be made into 


plasma. Eighteen is the minimum age. 


But they can persuade others to give, and that is what boys and 


girls at LOUISVILLE, KY. are doing. Classes over, they are shown here, hopping on their bicycles, prepara- 


tory to wheeling up the neighboring streets, stopping at every door to ask pledges to give. 


Cross Photo.) 
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These were made in school manual 
training and sewing classes. Art groups 
under the direction of the teacher-sponsor 
worked out and executed decoration 
themes. In addition, thousands of 
Christmas cards and menu covers have 
been made in Kentucky schools for ship- 
ment to military installations both in 
this country and to occupation forces 
overseas. 


Many Junior Red Cross councils have 
shouldered full responsibility for school 
government, monitor system, school 
store, safety council and other school 
activities. Their Red Cross training in 
first aid, water safety and accident pre- 
vention have made them active citizens 
of their school and community life. Re- 
cently many Kentucky school age chil- 
dren have attended water safety demon- 
strations sponsored by the Red Cross and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority on Ken- 
tucky Dam Lake. Many of these courses 
are closely integrated with school studies 
and are taught and supervised frequently 
by their teachers in connection with 
physical education, health and hygiene, 
civics and citizenship. 


These same Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers are also alerted for assisting in 
forest fire prevention, home care of the 
sick, and disaster operation. During 
spring floods in Pennsylvania this year, 
Juniors were so anxious to help that au- 
thorities were able to work out a sched- 
ule of messenger duty with 12 Juniors 
reporting for work every day. The large 
number of enrolled Juniors in Kentucky 
represents a vast corps of trained, willing 
citizens who can and do contribute to a 
large degree to the welfare of their 
homes, their schools, communities and 
country. 

Teachers and sponsors of Junior Red 
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Cross in all schools are informed on pro- 
grams, activities, special monthly em- 
phasis and the underlying ideals of the 
organization through the Junior publica- 
tions. They are: the Journal for high 
school classes, the News for elementary 
schools and the Calendar of Activities, 
designed especially for teachers. 


In the success of Junior Red Cross 
participation demonstrated in so many 
is a program which can and should be 
Kentucky schools, lies the proof that it 
closely associated and integrated with 
the school systems, whether they are pub- 
lic, private or parochial. In its record 
of service to humanity and in its con- 
tribution to the development of young 
citizens, the American Junior Red Cross 
itself has demonstrated the value of its 
organization. 
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What is Your Ethics |Q? 


WE SUBMIT HERE a number of cir- 
cumstances involving professional 
ethics. Read these over carefully, mark 
the procedure, A, B, C or D, which you 
think should be followed, then turn to 
the table at the end of the article, record 
and total your score, and find whether 
or not you are proud of your ethical 
standards. 


1. It is October in a desert town. The 
superintendent of schools has finally 
succeeded in securing a complete 
faculty. His science teacher is of- 
fered a teaching position in a neigh- 
boring city at $200 a year more 
salary. What is the ethical thing 
for the teacher to do? 

A. Break contract and take the 
better position. 

B. Say that illness prevents him 
from carrying out the con- 
tract. 

C. Ask the superintendent to be 
released and abide by his de- 
cision. 

D. Stay where he is and spread 
dissatisfaction with regard to 
salaries. 

. Teachers feel that they are having 
too much extra-curricular work, tod 
many meetings, etc., so that their 
teaching job is suffering. What can 
they do? 

A. Complain to everyone they 
see. 

B. Tell the problem to their 
teachers’ association and ask 
that a committee study the 
problem and present findings 
to the administration with con- 
structive recommendations. 

C. Go to the Board of Education 


and complain. 
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D. Write to the Public Forum in 


the newspaper. 


3. A teacher receives children poorly 
prepared for her grade. What shall 
she do when a parent complains 
about the fact that her child is be- 
hind? 

A. Blame the former teacher. 

B. Punish the child. 

C. Plan with the parent ways of 
helping the child get up to 
grade. 

D. Tell the parent it is her fault. 

4. A teacher feels handicapped by the 
serious housing conditions of her 
school, and is aware of the super- 
intendent’s efforts to improve them. 
She can help her situation best by— 

A. Participating in the superin- 
tendent’s plan. 

. Complaining to the principal 
and the PTA. 

. Saving herself as much as pos- 
sible. 

. Recognizinz that only the rudi- 
ments of instruction can be 
given under such meager sur- 
roundings. 

5. Personality clashes between a teach- 
er and the new principal are best 
handled by— 

A, The central administration 
transferring the teacher. 

B. The teacher stirring up the 
parents about the principal’s 
program. 

C. The principal giving the 
teacher so much responsibility 
that she will request a trans- 
fer. 

D. Principal and teacher confer- 
ring with the central adminis- 
tration as to the best action. 
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D. Let the other teachers fill in. 


9. A principal of a school desires to 


6. A teacher disapproves of the way a 
child was disciplined by the princi- 


pal or vice-principal. She is ethical 
if she— 

A. Takes it up with the teachers’ 
association. 

B. Discusses it around the bridge 
table. 

C. Complains to the parent about 
the measures used. 

D. Seeks through cooperation of 
the teachers and principal or 
vice-principal a method of 
handling discipline cases ac- 
ceptable to both. 

. Miss X is an outstanding teacher and 
is frequently asked to give demon- 
strations. She has abounding physi- 
cal energy and excellent mental ca- 
pability. She serves on many com- 
mittees and is given much recogni- 
tion. Her fellow teacher is ethical 
who— 

A. Watches for her to make mis- 
takes and tells about them. 

B. Accuses the administration of 
being partial to her. 

C. Profits by and appreciates the 
fine work she is doing for 
childhood. 

D. Tells parents that she has 
“pull” with the administra- 
tion. 

. It is September in Pleasantville. 
The superintendent of schools has 
succeeded in securing a complete 
faculty, but at the last moment a 
science position has become vacant. 
How may the superintendent secure 
a teacher ethically? 

A. Consult a placement bureau. 

B. Offer the position to a teacher 
already on contract elsewhere. 

C. Give the position to his wife 
who was trained for kinder- 
garten teaching. 
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have a certain teacher in another 
school in the same system assigned 


to his building. What would be the 
ethical procedure? 


A..Ask the central administra- 
tion to have the teacher trans- 
ferred to his building. 

B. Promise the teacher special 
favors if she requests a trans- 
fer to his building. 

C. Discuss the problem with the 
central administration and 
leave it in their hands to find 
the proper personnel. 

D. Tell the other principal that 
the teacher wants to come to 
this principal’s building. 


10. A number of parents complain to the 


principal about Miss Z. The prin- 
cipal should meet the criticism by— 


A. Stating that the school has the 

_ situation well in hand and 
that the parents have no cause 
to worry. 

. Calling in Miss Z to explain 
her methods to the complain- 
ing parents. 

. Helping Miss Z in realizing 
the objectives of the school 
and then making sure the 
parents appreciate her value. 

. Assuring the parents that Miss 
Z will be transferred soon if 
her methods do not change. 


11. A principal is distressed over the 


inadequate custodial service his 
school is receiving. The custodian 
of another school lives in his district 
and has the reputation of being an 
excellent worker. What is ethical 
conduct for the first principal who 
wishes to obtain his services. 
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. Ask the central administration 
for the custodian to be trans- 
ferred to his building. 

. Ask the central administration 
for better custodial service. 

. Suggest to the custodian that 
he ask for a transfer to this 
building. 

D. Make it so unpleasant for the 
present custodian that he will 
leave. 


12. A boy’s latest escapade is the sub- 


ject of the lunch table conversation. 
The teachers show their professional 
attitude by— 


A. Recounting stories of his 
earlier conduct. 

B. Giving details of his family’s 
relationships. 

C. Establishing a policy that bans 
such discussions. 

D. Suggesting that a good thrash- 
ing always makes him settle 
down. 


. Mary cannot carry on the reading 
program of her new class although 
her former teacher rated her above 
average in reading. The new teacher 
is most professional who— 

A. Questions the former teacher 
about her standards. 

B. Provides for Mary’s needs and 
helps her parents to under- 
stand them. 

C. Tells Mary’s parents that she 
was marked too high and 
shows them tests scores to 
prove it. 

D. Explains to the parent her own 
successful methods in teach- 
ing reading. 

. At a dinner given by the local teach- 
ers’ association for the members of 
the legislature one Senator is loud in 
criticism of the teaching of the three 
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Rs in the local system. The ethical 
thing for the teachers present would 
be to— 
A. Interrupt the objectives and 
methods of the local system. 
B. Admit the schools have fallen 
_ down on the fundamentals. 
C. Urge the passing of legislation 
to enforce the teaching of the 
three Rs. 
D. Tell how local business men 
are complaining about the 
product of the schools. 


15. The teachers and principals of 


Hicksville did not get an adequate 
salary adjustment last year. When 
the association membership drive 
was on this year the teacher was 
most professional who— 
A. Refused to join complaining 
that “the association never 
did anything for me.” 

. Said he could not afford it. 

. Became a member and partici- 
pated actively in the work of 
the association. 

. Organized a separate “action” 


group. 
SCORE SHEET 
6. D 


10. C 


Each correct answer counts 10%. Add 


up your score to find your ETHICS 1Q. 


CONCLUSION: In which group do 


you fall? 


GENIUS 
Superior 
Average 


140 or above 
120 to 140 


Below 70 


Courtesy Sou. Calif. Teachers Ass'n. 
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"Grass Roots” Adult Education 


KIND OF “GRASS ROOTS” adult edu- 

cation program is growing up in 
rural communities throughout the nation. 
These programs have started in many 
ways and taken many different forms, 
but they are alike in that they grow out 
of attempts to meet actual living prob- 
lems of adults on farms and in commu- 
nity life. 

An interesting example is the “Young 
Farmers and Homemakers Group”, com- 
posed of forty young farm people in the 
patronage area of the Middlebury (Ver- 
mont) High School. To these young 
people, becoming established in farming 
is a joint problem for the farmer and his 
wife and, therefore, one to be studied 
together. 

It began in January, 1945, when Rich- 
mond Young, teacher of agriculture, and 
Kathleen Easton, teacher of homemaking 
at Middlebury High School, discussed 
the possibility of a class for young adult 
farm folk with two young couples just 
starting on farms of their own. Others 
were added to this nucleus and an asso- 
ciation was formed in order to provide 
for a continuous program. In June of 
that year twenty-six farm people—eleven 
husbands and their wives and four single 
men—completed the course entitled 
“Farm Family Living, Series I’’. 


Meets Specific Problems 
These men and women say that this 
class provides the only opportunity open 
to them to plan and organize an educa- 
tional program around their specific 
problems. They have common needs 
and common interests. Every member 
*Miss LeBaron and Mr. Martin are Vermont State 


Supervisors for Homemaking Education and Agricul- 
ture Education respectively. 
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is living on a farm; most of them are 
high school graduates in their early 
twenties, and now in the process of be- 
coming established on farms. All those 
who are married have small children. 

In the past, attempts to include young 
farm women in adult evening classes in 
this locality have been unsuccessful. 
Hazardous winter driving through snow 
and ice over country roads and responsi- 
bility for the care of small children at 
home have been the major obstacles. At- 
tendance at these meetings on farm fami- 
ly living, however, has averaged seven- 
ty-five per cent of the membership for 
both women and men. While transpor- 
tation difficulties for women are lessened 
where they can accompany their hus- 
bands, the absence of both parents from 
the home makes the problem of the care 
of small children more acute. Interest 
in the meetings is so great that ways are 
found to surmount even this obstacle. 
Relatives, when available, are brought in 
for the evening; in other cases, children 
are taken to homes of friends to spend 
the night. 


Group Planning 

This group plans its own instructional 
program. The executive committee, 
made up of one member from each of 
the five towns represented in the “Young 
Farmers and Homemakers Group”, 
draws up a list of topics to be covered 
during the year. When outside speakers 
are desired, the committee recommends 
the individuals to be invited. The two 
teachers share the responsibility for 
planning and conducting the specific pro- 
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grams for each meeting and for leading 
the discussions. During the past year 
speakers from the University of Ver- 
mont, Middlebury College, and the local 
community have participated. Whoever 
the speaker, one rule prevails—he must 
limit his formal presentation to twenty 
minutes. This regulation was adopted 
soon after the group was organized, as 
a means of reserving time for discussion 
and exchange of opinions. This is but 
another evidence that young people know 
what they want and value an opportunity 
to make full use of an educational ex- 
perience. Most of the meetings have been 
planned to meet the common interests of 
the entire group. Subjects included rep- 
resent a wide range of interests: family 
health, rural recreation, labor saving for 
barn and home, psychology of children, 
landscaping the farm, farm and home 
accounts, legal aspects of farm partner- 
ships. One of the most popular meet- 
ings was devoted to a study of Soviet 
agriculture. 

To add variety, the men and women 
occasionally meet separately for the in- 
structional part of the program. The 
topics covered then become more spe- 
cialized and include such problems as 
room arrangement and decorating for 
the women, while the men consider the 
pros and cons of pasture improvement. 

Each meeting has ended with a period 
of recreation. Class members have often 
become so interested in sharing experi- 
ences as they enjoy refreshments provid- 
ed by the committee that it has been diffi- 
cult to terminate the meeting at a reason- 
able hour. 

Beyond the Classroom 

Meetings are usually held at the high 
school. When considering subjects that 
can better be studied in their actual set- 
ting, such as kitchen efficiency, home ar- 
rangements, and the like, the group 
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gathers at the home of one of the mem- 
bers. 

The service of these teachers does not 
stop with the class meeting. Miss Easton 
and Mr. Young periodically visit the 
farm homes of the class members to give 
additional help in solving problems of 
farm family living. Special conferences 
with the instructors are often sought be- 
fore the meeting opens, or during the 
social hour which follows the class dis- 
cussion. 

The work at Middlebury has been fol- 
lowed with interest by local administra- 
tors and vocational teachers who consid- 
er it a possible guide toward the more 
effective service of rural high schools. 
From two years of experience with the 
program it is evident that it has filled a 
definite educational and social need for 
newly established farm families. It has 
enabled husbands and wives to discover 
and deal with their common problems. 
There is reason to believe it has contrib- 
uted much to the successful establishment 
and adjustment of the young people. 


Continuing Life Adjustment 


The educational opportunity afforded 
to the group might indeed be character- 
ized as providing a continuing life ad- 
justment program. Certainly, its scope 
goes far beyond that which ordinarily 
is considered as vocational education. 
True, the pivotal problem is establish- 
ment in farming—but rearing children, 
participating in civic life, understanding 
international problems, managing family 
finances, and the like are problems re- 
lated to and co-extensive with that of suc- 
cessful establishment. As they planned 
a program for their particular needs, 
these young people have included a study 
of broad social and economic issues and 
problems as well as specific techniques of 
farm family living. 
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The Classroom Library 


Te instill in a child the love of reading 
is to give him the first taste of grace- 
ful living. Intelligent reading of a sub- 
ject is the main principle of education, 
not teaching facts. Few retain much, in 
proportion, of what they read, and it isn’t 
necessary that they should. Our main 
objective is to teach clear and honest 
thinking. Our main problem is to create 
an interest that will be carried through to 
that end. 

When every classroom has its individ- 
ual library, we will have gone far to- 
ward producing an educated citizenry. 
The importance and advantages of a 
classroom library cannot be overesti- 
mated. After many years’ observation 
my conclusion is that it is the best type 
of self-teaching. The reasons for this 
conclusion are: First: Children become 

familiar with many books simultaneously 
and learn to discriminate; second: they 
gain knowledge which gives them self- 
confidence and poise; third: they develop 
a vocabulary—tools with which to think. 
Orderly thought processes necessitate an 
understanding of words. When one can 
read and appreciate, life can be beauti- 


ful indeed. 


Whether a child responds enthusias- 
tically to books depends largely on the 
selection given him. The following sug- 
gestions for selecting books may help 
any teacher interested in beginning a 
library. Easy-to-read print, attractive 
bindings and colorful illustrations are 
desirable to excite the imagination: Con- 
sult a good librarian for ideas. Buy 
good books. Sacrifice quantity for quali- 
ty. Avoid series of books unless of the 
Brandeis travel type. Be sure that they 
are well written. Offer a variety. It is 
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good to be interested in all types. Sep- 
arating books, I’ve found, is not always 
a good idea. As an experiment I reserved 
a section of the bookcase for books that 
could be connected with social science 
studies. They were completely neglected, 
but when I put them back with the others 
they were read just as frequently. Book- 
shelves are necessary to preserve and to 
help display. 

Always the problem confronts us — 
how shall. we obtain books for our own 
home-room use exclusively? About ten 
years ago our school asked for donations 
which brought in several hundred. Of 
course, many had to be discarded but it 
gave usa start. Children have continued 
to give generously of the books that they 


‘have read so that others may read them. 


Since then, to add to the collection, and 
to replace those that have been used up, 
we have had school plays, picture shows, 
hobby shows, candy sales, and at present 
are engaged in a school magazine and 
paper collection which by the end of the 
term should net my room alone approxi- 
mately forty dollars. Books submitted 
for text adoption should be given to class 
libraries. 

“Miss Tussey, my poppy told me not 
to read them books. He said all they 
do is ruin your eyes and get your mind 
mixed up.” The little fourth grader 
looked up at me in thorough disgust be- 
cause we were having a free reading 
period and I wanted him to read. Our 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades are depart- 
mentalized, a system I prefer, but when 
the fourth grades come to us they are 
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naturally confused because of so many 
new situations. The first three or four 
weeks I always help them with their selec- 
tions, seeing that the books are on their 
reading level, dramatizing them, and as- 
certaining the interest of each. It’s no 
easy job guiding a group of forty fourth 
graders but it is a great reward when a 
child says to you as a sixth grade stu- 
dent said to me once after reading “The 
Little Engine That Could,” “This is the 
first book I’ve ever read clear through.” 
He was as proud and as pleased as 


Punch. 

I let them read what they like. They 
are not required to pay the penalty of 
giving reviews so their reading is spon- 
taneous. They read often enough so that 


they won’t lose interest. The few minutes 
at the end of each class when the work 
is finished, my students are privileged to 
read and, also, during one full period 
each week. I try to picture the char- 
acters as friends just as the ones in real 
life. Every day for about five minutes 
before class begins, I read stories and 
poems to the fourth grades. This helps 
to stimulate their interest. Reading is 
dynamic and children should learn to re- 
gard it as such. 

All the benefits derived from reading 
could hardly be enumerated, but, I be- 
lieve, if children can learn to read solely 
for enjoyment’s sake then, so far as edu- 
cation is concerned, the ultimate goal in 
life is realized—a greater happiness. 





World Conference of the 


Teaching Profession 
Endicott, N. Y., August 17-30, 1946 


NTERNATIONAL conferences in 1946 
are as common as New England town 
meetings or Chamber of Commerce get- 
togethers in the early years of this cen- 
tury. What was unique about the World 
Conference of the Teaching Profession 
at Endicott, New York, this August, was 
that it was an entirely unofficial as- 
sembly. 


This meeting, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, was held 
at The Homestead, on the spacious 
grounds of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, Endicott, New 
York. Here delegates from 28 countries 
met to consider five major questions: 


1. How to develop cooperation in the 
teaching of international relations. 
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2. How to develop an effective or- 
ganization of the teachers of the world. 

3. How to aid and cooperate with 
UNESCO. 

4. How to assist in the rehabilitation 
of schools of the war-devastated coun- 
tries. 

5. What major problems are involved 
in international cooperation in educa- 
tion and how to attack them. 

Chairmen of the committees which 
worked on the questions listed were, re- 
spectively: Margaret Pringle, Scotland; 
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Floyd Willoughby, Canada; W. De 
Lange, The Netherlands; R. Morley, 
England; and Vaclav Prihoda, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The conference sessions were of two 
types: plenary and committee. All 
meetings were open to the press. 

The nations represented at the confer- 
ence were: Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, Eire, El 
Salvador, England, Haiti, Iceland, Iraq, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, North- 
ern Ireland, Norway, Poland, Scotland, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United States. 

Observers from a number of national 
and international organizations were also 
in attendance. 


At plenary sessions, the organization 
machinery was effected and a plan of 
procedure adopted. Dr. Frank Schlagle, 
immediate past president of the N.E.A. 
and superintendent of the Kansas City 
(Kansas) schools, was elected chairman 
of the conference by acclamation. Dr. 
William G. Carr, associate secretary of 
the N.E.A., served as secretary-general. 


President Truman, Governor Dewey, 
and Commissioner Studebaker sent mes- 
sages of greeting to the conference, which 
also heard addresses by the chief of the 
delegation from each country. A novel 
feature of the conference was the use of 
the Watson translator system which en- 
abled the delegates to listen simultane- 
ously to a speech in any one of the official 
languages: English, French, or Spanish. 


Each committee formulated a report 
which was considered and adopted with 
certain revisions at the final plenary ses- 
sions. These reports are to be printed 
and issued as a formal statement at the 
earliest possible date. 


Among the proposals to which the con- 
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ference gave its consideration were: 
worldwide exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents between nations, need for a uni- 
versal language and greater study of 
languages, development of common 
world textbooks under the authorship of 
recognized scholars, and elimination of 
extreme nationalism from the school cur- 
riculum. 


A major advance in education was 
made when a new organization, to be 
known officially as the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession, was au- 
thorized by a unanimous vote. The or- 
ganization will be formally established 
when ten nations approve the charter. 


There is sound reason to believe that 
the Endicott meeting was an important 
step in the development of world under- 
standing. The unofficial, or non-govern- 
mental status of the group was one of its 
strengths. 


Members of the preparatory commis- 
sion working out details of the first meet- 
ing of the new world organization, which 
it is expected will be held in the summer 
of 1947, will do well to heed the factors 
which contributed to the success of the 
Endicott parley. 


Among the highlights of the meeting 
were the beautiful setting; the careful 
advance planning by the secretariat; the 
use of the Watson translator system; the 
informality of the group and the fast 
friendships formed; the visits to educa- 
tional institutions in the vicinity of the 
conference; the press and radio cover- 
age; the splendid teamwork of the dele- 
gates; and the sponsorship of the dele- 
gates from the various countries by 
twenty of the state teachers associations 
of the United States. 
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Notes From a Helping 
Teacher's Notebook 


; on experiences of a Helping Teacher 
are many. Some of them are very 
entertaining and others are not. As I 
have gone about my work for the past 
two years I have kept a notebook. I 
thought maybe it might be of interest to 
other teachers to know just what goes in 
a Helping Teacher’s notes. I find my 
notes very helpful from time to time as 
well as entertaining. If something par- 
ticularly funny happens during the day 
I jot that down. If I find a teacher play- 
ing a new number game, or other interest- 
ing games, I write that down too. Often 
I find in my reading something that I 
might pass on to a teacher having a spe- 
cific problem, so that goes in my note- 
book too. Here are just a few notes 
from those pages. 


Sept. 14, 1944 


I was introduced to the teachers of our 
faculty today as their Helping Teacher. 
All of them seemed to be saying in their 
minds, we don’t quite understand. I my- 
self do not understand all of the duties of 
a Helping Teacher, but I intend to find 
out. I know when I had a classroom I 
certainly needed a lot of help, so maybe 
I will be able to help some of them over 
the rough spots. I feel sure I am going 
to need to help some of our new teachers 
with those record books! 

Oct. 15, 1944 

Today I completed my visits to the 
teachers. I have visited every teacher in 
our schools, both white and colored. I 
am positive that they could not have 
learned so much in one month as I have, 
but I feel sure that many of the things 
I have learned will help them a great 
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deal. I find that we need a lot of work 
on reading; there are too many remedial 
cases in our upper grades. There must 
be a reason. I think we will begin our 
work in the first grades. I intend to visit 
each one of our first grades often. This 
should mean much, because I want to 
know each child personally. These chil- 
dren will be in our schools several years, 
some of them six years and longer, and 
I will be able to follow them as they ad- 
vance from one grade to another. It 
seems to me that if special care is taken, 
by the end of the first, or at most the sec- 
ond grade, the immature children will 
have found themselves and will be ready 
to go through the other grades without 
serious difficulty. 
Nov. 8, 1944 

This afternoon I met with our four first 
grade teachers. Each teacher brought 
with her some sample of seatwork she 
had been using. Each one was discussed 
and I had several other kinds there to 
show them. They agreed with me that 
we needed to have more of the right kind 
of seat work. We also talked about our 
supplies. We need some more pre- 
primers. We decided that we would not 
order the Weekly Reader for the First 
Grade next year, but would use that 
money to buy other materials that we felt 
were more suitable for our rooms. We 
want this year to be a successful one be- 
cause it is the first time in our system 
we have had our First Grade children 
coming all day and the first year we 
have had a Helping Teacher. This is 
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our goal: We want to teach the children 
in our first grades to read so well in the 
first place that remedial work will be 
unnecessary for the majority when they 
get to our upper grades. 


Jan. 5, 1945 

We had a little Zoo come to one of our 
schools today. After the first grade had 
been dismissed and had gone home, the 
Principal’s phone rang. It was one of 
the mothers, who said, “Will you please 
tell me the name of the animal that Jim- 
my saw, which he insists was a BUG. 
SWALLOWER?” ~ 

The principal with a chuckle replied, 
“T think it must have been the Anteater.” 
Sept. 12, 1945 

I had more fun today. Our new books 
came in from the office. Twenty-two new 
sets of readers! These are not only 
books for the first three grades, but there 
are books for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. That means we are going to 
group our reading classes in our upper 
grades this year. It means that the teach- 
ers can choose materials which are easily 
within the reading ability of the children. 
I almost envy those children who are go- 
ing to enjoy all those new books this year. 
I remember that I didn’t know there were 
so many nice books when I was in those 
grades. Now the next question is: How 
are we to get our grouping done? 
Sept. 15, 1945 

Today I met with three of our upper 
grade teachers. We talked about our 
new books. I am going to keep the sets 
in my office and as teachers ask for them 
I will see that they are taken to their 
rooms. The teachers are to return them 
to me when they are finished so that an- 
other teacher may use them too. This 
means that every teacher will have ac- 
cess to a great many books throughout 
the school year. I had the results of the 
Standard Reading Test we had given in 
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May. We decided to use these results 
to make our first grouping. I realize 
that many shifts have to be made all 
through the year. The grouping in any 
grade should be flexible enough to allow 
any pupil to work with the group from 
which he could gain the greatest benefits 
at that particular time. It is nice to 
group them often according to special 
interests rather than on the basis of 


skills. 


Oct. 17, 1945 

I took two more sets of readers out 
today. The children are having more 
fun with the new books. My shelves are 
getting empty. I guess I never realized 
how many books we could use with three 
or four reading groups in each grade. I 
am glad to see our teachers selecting 
materials for all groups, some sufficient- 
ly difficult to challenge the best readers 
and other materials very simple, yet 
material within the reading ability of the 
children. I have been thinking of some 
of the things that would make our read- 
ing program for the upper grades a well 
rounded program. Certainly, the basic 
reading skills such as word recognition, 
word meaning, paragraph comprehen- 
sion, getting details, and summarizing 
should be developed. There should be 
material that the children can read for 
fun. Children should have an oppor- 
tunity to read widely when there are 
units of work going on in the room, or 
when they have special interests. This 
will call for a great variety of reading 
materials. Many children are interested 
in poems and literature stories; this 
should definitely be a part of our read- 
ing program. 
Jan. 10, 1946 

Today I was invited to a second grade 
room. When I arrived I found they were 
dramatizing a story they had read in 
their reader. The story was a very good 
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one to dramatize because it was full of 
action and conversation. They had so 
much fun acting out the parts of the little 
animals in the story. 

I saw another group finish a story, then 
read certain parts of the story—the most 
exciting part, the funny part, the sad part. 

In a third group a child who had re- 
cently read a book, told parts of it, 
showed the pictures, read parts he liked, 
and told why he liked it. Many children 
are interested in reading because they 
can share information found with other 
members of the group. They may also 
entertain other children by reading to 
them. I do not mean by this “an old- 
time oral reading lesson” where the 
teacher has one child read a paragraph 
orally, another child read the next and 
so on, or where every pupil is required 
to read aloud even if he could call only 
two words in the paragraph. 


You have noticed from my notes that 
our chief emphasis for this year and last 
has been our reading program. In a re- 
cent test given in one of our Sixth Grades, 
we found that those children had shown 
a great deal of improvement. This and 
many other things encourage us to con- 
tinue our efforts. 

It is fun to be a Helping Teacher. 
Why? A Helping Teacher gets to know 
and share the experiences of many chil- 
dren. A Helping Teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to know many teachers personally. 
It is an opportunity to bring these teach- 
ers together to share with each other their 
experiences, whether they be successes or 
failures. After all we are ALL, teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, working 
together to make our schools the very 
best schools we can have for the children 
of our community. 





THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC 


Manufacturers of 
Sanitary and Maintenance Materials Since 1901. 


Cut costs and improve your buildings with: 


The modern cleaner 
TILOPINE 

A heavy duty cleaner 
20TH CENTURY PINE CRYSTAL 
CLEANER 

Better floors 
ROBERTSON’S PENETRATING 
SEAL NO. 1 
MAJOR GLOS WAX 
ROBERTSON’S GYM FINISH 


A safe disinfectant 
20TH CENTURY PINE ODOR 
DISINFECTANT 

For sanitary toilets 
20TH CENTURY TOILET 
CLEANSER ; 

Pure hand soaps 
LOSO Liquid Hand Soap 
ROBERTSON’S CONCENTRATED 
LIQUID HAND SOAP 39-40% 


ROBERTSON FLOOR BRUSHES 


Available in Kentucky through 
SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


Frankfort, Kentucky 


J. L. Lair, Secretary 
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A Plan of Action for the 
Betterment of Agriculture 


Editor’s Note. The following article was prepared 
for the Committee for Kentucky. Our reason for 
reproducing it in condensed form here is the fact 
that it sets forth many practical suggestions which 
may be used by any rural teacher. The use of such 
suggestions will expand the influence of the rural 
school and make of it a greater factor in the life of 
the community. 


-* MANY WAYS KENTUCKY citizens can 
aid in removing the barriers to agri- 
cultural developmeént described in the 
Committee for Kentucky’s “Report on 
Agriculture.” The methods of aid are 
entirely up to the citizens of the Common- 
wealth. It is not the purpose of the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky to act as a pressure 
group to bring about any given solutions. 
Its sole purpose is to point out problems 
that hinder economic, educational and 
social development within the State. 
What to do about them is left entirely to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public and the in- 
dividual organizations that are members 
of the Committee. 


The welfare of Kentucky agriculture 
is of vital concern to all people of the 
State. Probably as many as 80 per cent 
of Kentucky people look to farming or 
to business with farm people as their 
chief means of support, and most of the 
remaining 20 per cent are indirectly af- 
fected by farm prosperity or depression. 

The purchasing power of farmers de- 
termines the volume of business done by 
a large segment of Kentucky’s business, 
industry and labor. Moverover, all who 
eat the fruits, vegetables, and grain 
grown on Kentucky farms have a direct 
stake in the fertility of Kentucky soil, 
for the health and vigor of body and 
mind depend to a very large extent upon 
the nutritive value of the food eaten and 
the nutritive value of food plants suffers 
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if the soil is lacking in balanced fertility. 

A fertile farm soil is thus absolutely 
essential to the full prosperity of Ken- 
tucky as a whole. It is essential for both 
a high level of production and a high 
quality of products. Over the long pull, 
lack of income has been the greatest 
handicap to Kentucky agriculture. 
Farmers cannot replenish soil fertility 
unless they earn enough to buy and use 
the needed materials and supplies. 

The following program is not claimed 
to be a cure-all for agriculture. But we 
sincerely believe that it will definitely 
help. 

1. With about 80 per cent of all Ken- 
tuckians looking to farming or to 
business with farmers as their chief 
means of support, Kentucky is too 
heavily overbalanced by agriculture. 
Hundreds of small industries scat- 
tered through every section of the 
State are needed. They would pro- 
vide a ready market for farm com- 
modities, and employment for part- 
time and small-scale farmers. 

. Rebuilding and maintaining soil fer- 
tility is of paramount importance. 
The job must be done by farmers. 
The Extension Service program of 
education on how to do it most effi- 
ciently and economically needs to be 
bolstered and furthered in every 

‘ way possible. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Program of State and Nation 
must be enlarged and carried on 
year after year. Proper fertilizer 
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must be made available to every 
farmer in the most efficient manner, 
and at the lowest possible cost. Fer- 
tility of the soil is our greatest, and 
our basic natural resource. It must 
be preserved. 

. Farm prices must reach and be 
maintained at a level (in relation to 
the things farmers buy) that will 
enable farmers to return to the soil 
the fertility taken from it by crops, 
and to provide a standard of living 
for farm people comparable to that 
of other groups. Keeping the farm- 
er well paid will mean greater vol- 
ume for industry, labor, and busi- 
ness in general. 


. Both long and short-term credit 
should be made available to farmers 
for soil conservation and fertiliza- 
tion improvements on the farm, on 
a contractual basis that will permit 
them to plan for and carry through 
their improvements over a period of 
years. Repayment should be based 
on increased earnings from the im- 
provements. 

. Research on every phase of farming, 
including land management, farm 
management, marketing and pricing, 
fertilization, etc., is vital to a healthy 
agriculture. A program of research 
into new and improved varieties of 
all farm commodities must be con- 
stantly carried on. The most effect- 
ive means of getting the resulting 
information back to the farmer must 
be used. 

. Water, air, sunshine, and land are 
the major raw materials of agricul- 
ture. Of these four, water is no less 
important than the others. There 
are numerous indications that sur- 
prising results may be obtained 
where a good water-conservation 
program is carried on, especially if 


it is done on an area basis. Safe 
water on the farm for human con. 
sumption is a real problem. Lov. 
cost ways and means for providing 
it are needed. 


. The purchase of machinery on a co- 


operative basis by groups of small- 
farm tenants and part-time farmers, 
would enable them to compete more 
successfully with large farms, and 
should lower their costs of opera- 
tion. 


. Programs aimed at raising the liv. 


ing standards, improving the health, 
adding to the security, and increas- 
ing and stabilizing the income of 
farm wage-workers are much need- 
ed. More gardens and livestock for 
home use offer one means of im- 
provement. Programs of adult edu- 
cation need to be designed for and 
to reach more tenants, croppers, and 
wage workers. More nearly year- 
round employment should be avail- 
able. The ups and downs of agri- 
culture, however, especially the 
downs, are not conducive to a sta- 
bilized agriculture, much less to a 
stabilized f{arm-labor situation. 
Farmers must be assured of more 
stability in income than they have 
experienced if much stability is to 
be given to farm labor. 


. The need for a network of all-weath- 


er roads serving the farms of the 
state cannot be over-emphasized. 
Economical transportation during 
all kinds of weather is most impor- 
tant to a sound agriculture. More 
funds for the construction of farm- 
to-market roads are needed. Such 
funds should be distributed on the 
basis of need in rural communities. 

Kentucky farmers should be able 
to ship the things they sell and the 
things they buy at as low a rate as 
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farmers in any other section of the 
nation. If they cannot ship at as 
low a rate as others, they are at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

. Low-cost houses to meet the partic- 

ular needs of the farm family, with 
real livability in them and with low- 
cost sanitary facilities, should be 
designed. Sanitary facilities de- 
signed for use in farm houses, avail- 
able at low cost, would be a great 
boon to farmers. 
Much more research is needed in 
Nutrition—research into the kinds 
of food to provide health, well- 
rounded diets, and into the nutritive 
value of food produced on different 
types of soil, and the effects of fer- 
tilization and soil conservation. 
Effective means of getting the result- 
ing information to farmers and con- 
sumers must be used. 

. Whatever steps are needed should 
be taken to provide rural children 
with a well-rounded program of edu- 
cation to train them for a useful 
life. Benefits to be gained by con- 
solidating schools and providing a 
well-rounded curriculum should be 
carefully studied. 
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when You Are Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella! 


What a pleasant experience 
it is to open your mail and 
find a cheeck—even when you 
are well. But just imagine 
how you would feel if after 
days or weeks of illness, acci- 
dent or quarantine a friendly 
Air-Mail letter came to you 
with a check enclosed. Surely 
such a letter would help 
speed your recovery. 

Thousands of teachers have 
known what it means to be 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
They will tell you these 
things about T.C.U. 

e The cost of 10-Way Protection is very low— 
less than a nickel a day. 

e T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly prompt 
—all checks are sent by Air Mail. 

e A T.C.U. Policy says what it means and 
means what it says. 


e T.C.U. never has, never will, and never can 
ask you to pay an extra assessment. 

Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly ‘‘10-Way Pro- 

tection” today? No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
438 T.C.U. Bullding Lincoin 8, Nebraska 
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Education for the Atomic Age 


en AS WE ENTER upon the second 
year of the atomic age, our weary 
world is eager to settle back into peace- 
time ways. Though many great prob- 
lems still remain unsolved, the average 
person wants above all else to relax a 
bit and enjoy the fruits of peace for 
which he has so long worked and waited. 
Certainly all of us deserve the chance to 
let down after those tense war years. But 
we cannot, dare not lose our vision of the 
goals for which that war was fought, our 
determination to achieve them, and our 
ability to work in harmony along the 
way. 

During the war, nationalities, creeds, 
and politics—all were submerged in a 
single, vast endeavor. Can we keep this 
same spirit in peacetime? Can we find 
some “moral equivalent for war”—some 
unifying force, some purpose so high 
that men and nations everywhere will 
rise above their differences and work 
side by side? Just such a challenge un- 
derlies the theme for the twenty-sixth 
annual observance of American Educa- 
tion Week, “Education for the Atomic 
Age.” This theme sets before us a 
breathtaking task: to build a world safe 
for atomic power, a world made one by 
a mind for peace rather than by the 
threat of airborne bombs. 


American Education Week may well 
serve to remind us that here is an ur- 
gency which calls for the strength and 
will of every American. Yet millions of 
scattered, individual efforts will not suf: 
fice; they must be woven into an in- 
tegrated pattern. “Education for the 
Atomic Age” is the obligation not only 
of the nation’s educators but of all its 
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educational forces — the home, the 
school, the church, the press and radio. 
And in this mighty effort, America looks 
for guidance and for cooperative action 
to her parents and teachers. 

Military leaders tell us that should 
there be another war, it will be fought 
with robot weapons powered by atomic 
energy, so completely destructive that no 
form of life can survive their attacks, 
Against these weapons, we are warned, 
there can be no defense. This is, of 
course, all too true. Our only means of 


fighting the menace of the atomic bomb 


Mrs. L. W. Hughes 
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is to devise a moral weapon, more pow- 
erful, more dynamic than the bomb it- 
seli—a weapon that will preserve and 
foster life rather than destroy it because 
it draws its power from the force of 
brotherhood, understanding, and demo- 
cratic ideals. 


If we would build a tomorrow that is 
strong and secure—a tomorrow free of 
fear, selfishness, and injustice, we must 
build it through our youth. At home, in 
the classroom, and in the community 
each child must be helped to develop all 
the resources that lié within him—all his 
intelligence, initiative and skill—so that 
in our world of tomorrow we shall be 
guided by able leaders, creative thinkers. 
To acquire vision and understanding, 
each child must also be helped to recog- 
nize the needs of others, to see similari- 
ties and respect differences, to look at 
problems from another’s point of view, 
and to cooperate in whatever work is at 
hand. If we parents and teachers can 
lead children to acquire these attitudes 
in their experiences at home and at 
school, they cannot fail to practice them 
in the community, the nation, and the 
world. 


The program of emphases for each 
day of American Education Week sets 
a practical pattern for this our highest 
obligation. The titles of these daily 
topics cover every aspect of education 
for the atomic age: “Practising Brother- 
hood,” “Building World Security,” 
“Facing New Tasks,” “Developing Bet- 
ter Communities,” “Strengthening Home 
Life,” “Investing in Education,” and 
“Promoting Health and Safety.” They 
strengthen the resolve of the parent- 
teacher organization to work shoulder to 
shoulder with the schools of the land to 
give young people a deeper insight into 
our own and other cultures. If they are 
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Some Suggested 
Sources for your 
Christmas Play 


Faced with the yearly problem 
of where and how to lay your 
hands on a suitable classroom or assembly play for 
Christmas or any other occasion, you might care 
to cut out and save the following source list. . . 


(Catalogues are free.) 


Assoc. of Junior Leagues of America, Inc. 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 22, N. Y. 
Catalogue of plays, puppet shows—¥% to 1% 
hours long. Also one of radio scripts. 

Children’s Theatre Press 

Cioverlot, Anchorage, Ky. 
Illustrated catalogue of long plays for children 
of all ages. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Catalogue, ‘«Plays for Young People’’—plays, 
assembly programs, direction hints. 

“Plays, Drama Magazine for Young People,”’ 

8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Published monthly—short one-act plays for 
various ages; seasonal, holiday plays. 

Row, Peterson & Co. 

1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Illustrated catalogue—plays for children of all 
ages; also operettas and pageants. 

Samuel French, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y- 
Catalogue of short and long Christmas plays 


for children of all ages. 

This listing was compiled by Mrs. Martha B. 
King, director and writer of many children’s plays, 
including «< Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater’’, «The 
Christmas Carol’’, and «« The Snow Queen’’. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as 
millions of people find chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing ; 
satisfaction ‘ 
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to play a leading role in the mighty 
drama of the atomic age they must be 
aware of the economic interdependence 
of nations, the place of sovereignty in 
today’s world, and how the democratic 
dream can become a universal reality. 
Parents and teachers the country over 
must work for better home and com- 
munity life. They must see that schools 
are provided with the best of personnel 
and equipment and the right kind of 
programs to advance the ideals of broth- 
erhood and good will. They must cour- 
ageously take whatever steps are needed 
to bring educational opportunity within 
the reach of every child, wherever and 
however he may live. And they must 
make sure that every child has the same 
universal opportunity for good health 
and medical care. Only thus can we 
perfect our design for a moral weapon of 
such tremendous strength that no amount 
of senseless hate, greed, or hostility will 


be able to withstand its beneficent in- 
fluence. 

The fate of tomorrow’s world is soon 
to be entrusted to the boys and girls who 
are now learning, from their teachers 
in the classroom and from their parents 
in the home, what it means to be ef- 
fective citizens of this new atomic age. 
It is for us to see that they learn this 
lesson well—that they believe with all 
their hearts in universal welfare and that 
they live everywhere and at all times as 
members and makers of a free society. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, one of the four sponsors of 
American Education Week, eagerly ac- 
cepts its share of responsibility in fur- 
thering “Education for the Atomic Age.” 
Fully aware of the difficulties ahead and 
yet confident that the home and _ the 
school together are equal to their task, 
this organization pledges itself anew to 
a continued, happy, and successful al- 
liance with the nation’s schools. 





Bill of Rights for Teachers 


HERE ARE AT THIS TIME more posi- 

tions in our schools needing good 
teachers than at any other time in the 
history of education in this country. 
Many young persons now in college are 
rejecting teaching as a career. Dr. 
Raleigh Schorling, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, in intro- 
ducing his “Bill”, has pointed out that 
salary is an issue, but that there are at 
least 11 other issues that turn young 
people away from teaching. Most of 
these he has indicated relate to working 
conditions. The following is the outline 
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of the 12 points of Dr. Schorling’s “Bill 
of Rights”, which appeared in the August 
5 issue of Time magazine, and. in the 
July 27 issue of School and Society. 
“1. The right to teach classes that are 
not too large, in general from 10 
to 20 pupils. 
. The right to have time in the school 
day for planning. 
. The right to a 45-hour week di- 
vided into 15 hours of teaching, 
15 hours of planning and pupil 
guidance, and 15 hours of spon- 
soring extracurricular activities, 
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participating in community activi- 
ties, and grading written work. 

. The right to an adequate amount of 
helpful and constructive super- 
vision. 

. The right to adequate compensa- 
tion for the full year of 52 weeks. 

. The right to have good materials 
and enough of them. 

. The right to work in a room that, 
with the help of students, can be 
made pleasant and appropriate to 
the tasks to be learned. 

. The right to the same personal 
liberties which other respectable 
citizens assume for themselves as 
a matter of course. Many com- 
munities impose petty restrictions 
and prohibitions on their teachers. 

. The right to an externship, which 
would be a year of perhaps half- 
time teaching with an opportunity 
to gain experience in a variety of 
tasks and to study the school and 
community as a whole. 

. The right to a realistic program of 
inservice education. 

. The right to participate in modi- 
fying the curriculum and methods 
and in formulating school policies. 

. The right to keep from being lost 
in the profession. This would 
mean systematic provision for con- 
tinued recognition of growth in the 
service.” 





Brave New Calendar for 
The Brave New World 


You'll be hearing a lot of talk about 
throwing away the old calendar from now 
on, but don’t dismiss it as the routine 
discarding of the 1946 one. It will likely 
be a discussion of the virtues of a new 
World Calendar over the Gregorian, now 
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NOVEMBER isa monthof authors’ birthdays. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich was born on the 
11th; Robert L. Stevenson, on the 13th; C. 
Collodi, on the 24th; Louisa M. Alcott, on 
the 29th; Jonathan Swift and Mark Twain, 
on the 30th. To help celebrate these birth- 
days, books in the Winston CLEAR-TYPE 
Cuassics series, by all mentioned authors, 
are—or soon will be—back in stock. 

PPD 
REPORTS from thousands of schools which 
adopted Easy GrowTH In READING upon 
publication indicate that their sixth-grade 
pupils are happy, successful readers. 

WAF 
THERMOSTATS invented for coal furnaces 
63 years ago still afford the easiest way to 
a 10% rise in the efficiency of your furnace. 

OPP 
CHILDREN, because of limited experience, 
require more—not less—information than 
do adults about something new. That is the 
basic reason why Tue Winston Diction- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS provides enriched defini- 
tions and abundant illustrations. 

RPP 
PAY OFF? Yes, education does. One out of 
every 3 college graduates earned annually 
from $2500 up; while only 3 out of 200 with 
no schooling achieved that same income. 

eal e 
“PRINT and bind the books attractively” 
was a “must” when ARITHMETIC WE UsE, 
(Grades 1-9) was being made. 

Ry 
THEME of American Education Week: “‘Ed- 
ucation for the Atomic Age.” Topic for 
Monday, November 11: “Building World 
Security.” As we pause in commemoration 
this Armistice Day, we shall well remember 
our youth who died in the belief that their 
sacrifice would insure true world security. 





Winston Buildin rch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 








in use. The World Calendar Association 
has in mind a streamlined year, divided 
into quarters so that the first month of 
each quarter has 31 days, followed by 
two months of 30 days each. One popu- 
lar feature of the World Calendar is the 
proposed “World Holiday” to come year- 
ly between the last day of December and 
first of January. Another bonus World 
Holiday will fall due every fourth year, 
to be celebrated between the 30th of 
June and the first of July. Further de- 
tails about the proposed adoption of a 
new calendar will be supplied by World 
Calendar Association, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 





Vacation in Mexico 
(Continued from page 17) 
more forcefully contribute to under- 
standing and peace among nations. 


Association with members of this 
N. E. A. group, which numbered about 
ninety, after an air-group arrived from 
the west coast, was a very inspirational 
and worthwhile experience in itself. We 
had representatives from about thirty 
states, engaged in all different kinds of 
educational work and it was indeed a 
privilege and a delight to spend these few 
weeks together. 


The American teachers shared honors 
with General Eisenhower, who paid 
Mexico City a three-day visit while we 
were there. Our pictures appeared in 
the newspapers, as well as articles about 
our activities. When we visited 
Xochimilco, the place of the floating 
flower gardens, “N. E. A. Tour” in 
flowers, decorated the entrance arch of 
each boat in which members of our group 
went for a ride on the flower-filled la- 
goon. Needless to say at the Bull Fight 
we created quite a bit of interest, too. 
Each of us felt that a visit to a bull fight 
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was a necessary part of a trip to Mexico 
—but most of the party left after two or 
three bulls had been killed! 

Mr. Paul Vinsel, Director, Division of 
Travel Service of the N. E. A., who 
joined us later and returned with us on 
our bus, deserves much credit for the 
success of these tours and received en- 
thusiastic applause at our farewell din- 
ner at the Hamilton Hotel in Laredo, 
Texas. Our party disbanded after we 
reached the States with the expressed 
hopes of further reunions on N. E. A. 
tours being planned for the future. 





79th Congress and 
School Laws 
(Continued from page 11) 

vestment. Authorization for these 
appropriations was written into 
Public Law 458, 78ih Congress, 
approved October 3, 1944. 
Public education in the District of 
Columbia received favorable con- 
sideration on the part of the 79th 
Congress. Public Law 158 and 
Public Law 568 improved salaries. 
Public Law 624 set up an in- 
proved teacher retirement pro- 
gram. Public Law 44 authorized 
the board of education to appoint 
temporary teachers. Other bills 
enacted by Congress carried ap- 
propriations for the District school 
system. 


Unfinished Business Awaits 
80th Congress 

As earlier pointed out, the 79th Con- 
gress adjourned without taking action on 
two basic problems: (1) federal aid to 
assist the states in more nearly equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity, and (2) 
federal aid to assist in paying for actual 
school construction. 

Other important issues which at this 
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time seem destined for disposal by the 
80th Congress include (3) the creation 
of a new department in the President’s 
Cabinet which may elevate the U. S. 
Office of Education to a more favorable 
position; (4) the subsidization by feder- 
al government of a national research 
foundation including a scholarship-fel- 
lowship program in that field; (5) health 
and physical education for all American 
youth; (6) social security for public 
employees; (7) exemption of teacher re- 
tirement pay, up to.a specified amount, 
from federal income taxes, and (8) pub- 
lic lands in relation to issues involving 
state and local tax revenues. 

These are among the questions which 
should receive the constant and most 
careful study and attention on the part 
of local, state, and national education 
associations in the days immediately 


ahead. 





A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION COME TRUE! 
January, 1946 


Resolved: 

To create and publish 
in 1946, a text which 
will answer the need 
of today’s children for 
a working knowledge 
of the language we 
use. 


Fall, 1946 


Johnson presents its new Language Series 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE 


Books I through VI 


These books truly present the Language Arts that 
children need. They furnish a carefully developed 
course in the language arts and grammar, and treat 
children’s literature as an integral part of language. 
Here in series form are books which offer all the 
grammar a child can learn and use, with adequate 
drills by which he may learn it. 
We invite you to write 
for full information about this new series 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Richmond 12, Virginia 











ened to bring out all the facts. 





Incorporaled 


Stationers x Engravers « Jewelers 
Lousrille £ Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


As pointed out by the newspapers, we think the school survey ought to be broad- 


The people of Kentucky have shown they want 
better schools and better paid teachers. 
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K. Ki. A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - NOVEMBER, 1946 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
e the State Association for 1946-47 have been received for the following « 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 
November Kentucky School Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Ballard Hickman McCracken Benton 
Carlisle Livingston Trigg Hickman 
Graves 

SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Daviess Hopkins McLean Henderson Madisonville Owensboro 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Cumberland Todd Bowling Green Scottsville 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breckinridge Marion Ohio Bardstown Lebanon 
ullitt Meade Taylor Hodgenville Lebanon Jct. 
Larue Nelson Washington Horse Cave Leitchfield 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Bourbon Jessamine Robertson Berea Harrodsburg Paris 
Clark Madison Rockcastle Burgin Lawrenceburg Richmond 
Estill Mercer Woodford Carlisle Midway Versailles 
Harrison Montgomery Cynthiana Mt. Vernon Winchester 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bath Elliott Mason Ashland Prestonsburg So. Portsmouth 
Carter Magoffin Fairview Russell Ashland Jr. College 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Trimble Louisville: Emerson 
Albert Brandeis J. Stoddard Johnston 
Cedar St. Longfellow 
Geo. Rogers Clark Parkway Elementary 
Nicholas Finzer Portland 
Stephen Foster Geo. Prentice 
Halleck Hall Theo. Roosevelt 
Highland Jr. High Rubel Ave. 
Eastern Jr. High Shawnee Elementary 
duPont Manual Isaac Shelby 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bracken Grant Augusta Falmouth Silver Grove 
Carroll Owen Bellevue Ludlow Williamstown 
Erlanger Newport 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Clinton Albany Monticello Stanford 
Burnside Science Hill 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Laurel Artemus Middlesboro 
Barbourville Pineville 
Harlan 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breathitt Letcher Hazard 
Knott Wolfe Jackson 
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Count 
Bourk 
Brack 
Bullitt 
Carro 
Carte1 
Clinto 
Cumb 
Louis 
Alber’ 
Geo. F 
Nicho 
Steph 


Count 
BULLI 
CARLI: 
CARTE 
CLINT 
ELLIO’ 
EsTILt 
GREEN 
LETCH 
McCr: 
PIKE... 
SILVEF 
WoLF 


Counti 
Bullitt 
Carter 
Casey 
Clinto: 
Wolfe 


Nov 
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Counties 
Bourbon 


Meade 
Montgomery 


Daviess 
Grant 


Jessamine 


Bracken 
Bullitt 
Carroll 


Carter 


Nelson 
Robertson 
Todd 
Wolfe 
Woodford 


Larue 
McLean 
Madison 
Magoffin 


Clinton 
Cumberland 
Louisville: 
Albert Brandeis 
Geo. Rogers Clark 
Nicholas Finzer 


Longfellow 
Portland 


Stephen Foster 


Independent Districts 
Ashland Ludlow 
Bardstown Lone Jack 
Middlesboro 
Midway 

Mt. Vernon 


Owensboro 


Pineville 
Russell 


Berea Silver Grove 


Henderson Versailles 


Williamstown 
Winchester 


Horse Cave 
Lawrenceburg 


Lebanon 


Rubel Avenue 
Shawnee Elementary 


Geo. D. Prentice 
Theo. Roosevelt 


K. E. A. HONOR ROLL - NOVEMBER, 1946 


Counties Superintendent 


BULLITT Cecil F. Foreman 
CARLISLE 
CARTER 
|” Ee Seen eee eee: R. C. Reneau 
Curt Davis 
Mrs. Mamie W. Scott 
Lucille Guthrie 
Martha Jane Potter 
McCRACKEN ..............................Miles Meredith 
ee ee C. H. Farley 
W. T. Reiley 
Arnold Rose 


Loney Raburn 
Heman McGuire 


ELLIOTT 
EsTILL 


SILVER GROVE 


Cities Superintendent 
TDI) Cea er a ee nee L. H. Robinson 
|5) 9} 00010)", 0) 7 eh ae eee C. S. Dale 
CENTRAL City Geo. T. Taylor 
Fr. THOMAS Russell E. Bridges 
ARTA ere L. C. Henderson 
[EUAN i a ee ee ee mere R. G. Eversole 
HIODGENVIEEE:.....2---<.cs.<c-cocce-coneses M. E. Hearin 
LEBANON Mrs. Lillian B. Johnston 
LEBANON JUNCTION.................--- W. L. Perkins 
| LOY] D 0.5 ENR Serene ne RnR J. R. Baker 
LonE Jack, Four MILE Wm. G. Martin 
IVR VA Sore ss ee O. B. Wilder 
MIDDLESBORO..............-.------ R. Case Thomasson 

Lee Kirkpatrick 
RAVENNA Roy C. Richardson 
ee Samuel E. King 
SO; PORTSMOUTH :oo.2.0...ccc0ccescsees- R. G. Brooker 
SILVER GROVE W. T. Reiley 
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Counties 
Bullitt 
Carter 
Casey 


Independent Districts 
Campbellsville 
Cave City 
Central City 


Lexington 
Lebanon 
Lone Jack 


Louisville: 
Mt. Vernon Longfellow School 


Silver Grove 


South Gate 





Middlesboro 
Midway 


Cloverport 
Ft. Thomas 


Clinton 
Wolfe 
Forty-six 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—Avron Doran, Wingo 

First Vice-President—Miss SHELIA JoHNSON, Ft. Thomas 
Second Vice-President—Miss MarcareEt WAIT, Stearns 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1947 
June 30, 1948 


Apron Doran, Wingo, Chairman 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown 
Warren Peyton, Hartford 
Mrs. MarcurrITE Fow er 

1207 Larue Ave., Louisville (9) 





June 30, 1947 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 
June 30, 1946 
June 30, 1949 


J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 
A. D. Owens, Newport 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 
M. C. Napier, Hazard 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 

H. L. Donovan, Lexington 

James T. ALToNn, Vine Grove 











Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BRooKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Disraict: 

President—D. T. Cooper, Paducah 

Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
Seconp District: 

President—O. W. Wallace, Calhoun 

Secretary Pro tem—Joseph E. Luckett, Henderson 
Turmp Disraictr: 

President—Samuel Alexander, Burkesville 

Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 
Fourts Distaict: 

President—Robert E. Woosley, Leitchfield 

Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
Firra Distaicr: 


President—Mrs. J. T. Highfield, Newcastle 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 


Upper CUMBERLAND DisTRICcT: 
President—Woodson Smith, Harlan 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 

Mippte Comsercanp District: 
President—Miss Margaret Wait, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Uprgsr Kentucxy River District: 
President—Arnold Rose, Campton 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern District: 
President—-W. O. Pelfrey, West Liberty 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 
Norruern District: 
President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
Centra District: 
President—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Winchester 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Agricultural Education 
Officers to be elected in August 


Chemistry Teachers, Association of 


President—Dr. G. L. Corley, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


Classical Association, Kentucky 
To be elected at fall meeting 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Avenue, Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, 117 Woodland Ave., ing 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 


President—Mrs. Mary Rudy Clark, 406 West Eighth Street, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—Ruth Jones, 315 North Sixth Street, Mayfield 





Elementary Education, Department of 
President—E. N. Norsworthy, Supervisor 
Harlan County Schools, Harlan 
Secretary—Jeanette Pates, Ashland School, Lexington 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—A. J. Beeler, duPont Manual Training H.S., 
Louisville 
Secretary—L. C. Gardner, Louisville Male H.S., Louisville 
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Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 


President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H.S., Covington 
Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 


Music Section: 
President—Robert B. Griffith, duPont Manual H. S., 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Roberts, Murray 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 


President—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Nancy Miller, Ashland Junior College, Ashland 


Guidance 
No report 


Home Economics Education 
President—Helen Gardiner, Simon Kenton School, 
Independence 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann L. Hale, Hawesville 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 


Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
No report 
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Physics 
Presid 
Lexi 
Secret 
Loui 


Psychol 
No rep 


Science 
No rep 


Science 
Scien 
No rep 


Second 
Preside 
Secrets 


Seconds 
Preside 
Secreté 


Attend 
Preside 
Secrete 


Busines 
Preside 
Lexi 
Secrete 
Lexi 


Church 
Depar 
Ne rep 


Commis 
Assoc 
Preside 
Secrete 


Deans o 
To be 


Folk-Lo 
Preside 
Secreta 

Loui: 


Geograr 
No rep 


Health : 
Preside 
Fran! 
Secreta 


KE. A. 


John Fri 
Dr. Rom 
Mrs, Jar 
]. A. Ce 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. F. W. Warburton, University of K 
Lexington 
Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 





Psychological Association, Kentucky 
No report 


Science Teachers, Conference of 
No report 


Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science, Teaching of 
No report 


Secondary Education, Department of 


President—E. H. Matthews, Auburn 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 


President—Archie Riehl, Henderson 
Secretary—Emma J. Woerner, Atherton H. S., Louisville 


Social Studies, Kentucky Council for the 
President—Lucile Chapman, Ashland 
Secretary—Mildred Tibbits, Elizabethtown 


Speech, Teachers of 
No report 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Frank Hood, Georgetown 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Katherine Evans, Richmond 
Secretary—Martha V. Shipman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Trades and Industries 
President—Carlos E. Burkhead, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville 
Secretray—Bernard Fagan, Fayette County Vocational Scheel, 
Lexington 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, 

Louisville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—John M. Ridgway, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Department of 
Ne report 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 
Association 
President—Rev. F. N. Pitt, 1515 S. 5th, Louisville 
Secretary—J. H. Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
To be elected at October meeting 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
President—Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 6 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
No report 


Health and Physical Education, Kentucky 
President—Hambleton Tapp, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Margaret Sheegogg, Halleck Hall, Louisville 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, College, Georg: June 30, 1948 
Mrs, James G. ese mg Danville______-.- June 30, 1947 
]. A. Caywood, Covington June 30, 1948 
VW. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1947 
Mrs. Lois Hawes, Fulton June 30, 1946 
Maurice F. Seay, University of K ky, L June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, H June 30, 1948 
James T. Alton, Vine Grove, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


























Industrial Arts 
President—N. G. Deniston, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary--E. O. Eiken, 614 Wataga Drive, Louisville 6 


International Relations Section 
No report 


Library Group Conference 
President—Clarica Williams, Belfry 
Secretary—Esther E. Mason, 2523 Montgomery Street, 
Louisville 12 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
No report 


Schoo] Board Members Association 


President—Dr. E. W. Potter, Russell 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
No report 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th St., Covington 
Secretary—Lillian Boyd, Franklin - 


Visual Education Association 
President—Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Avenue, 
Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mary Rees Land, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Boarp or Trustees or TracHers’ Retirement System: 
TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 

Lexington June 30, 1958 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan June 30, 1947 
John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort..__January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort...__....January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, Manual High School, Louisville.__June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 














Commisston on ProrrssionaL Eraics 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville._____June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 
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TIME EXPIRES 
W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City. June 30, 1946 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville_________June 30, 1945 
J. T. Alton( ex-officio), Vine Grove. 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


FICTION 

MRS. PALMER’S HONEY by Fannie Cook. 
Doubleday. $2.50. Attempting to show the 
great changes in Negro attitude and conduct 
during the past few years, this book succeeds 
admirably; as a well integrated novel of 
people and events, it leaves much to be de- 
sired. The protagonist is a woman who gave 
up a domestic job of many years to partici- 
pate in union activities during the war. 


THE STREET by Ann Petry. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. A young Negro woman 
wrote this Literary Fellowship Prize novel, 
and the choice of the judges was wise indeed. 
It is a penetrating, sensitively handled story 
of the struggles of a young New York woman 
to provide security for herself and her son. 


THEIR ANCIENT GRUDGE by Harry 
Harrison Kroll. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. The 
much talked of feud of the Hatfields and Mc- 
Coys becomes a colorful reality in this novel 
which emphasizes the reactions of the women 
concerned. The author has a very thorough 
knowledge of the hills and their people and 
all this he has woven into a story of singular 
interest. 


THE ADVENTURES OF WESLEY JACK- 
SON by William Saroyan. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.75. The life of a private in the recent war 
has been attempted by many authors, and this 
is the best to date. It is humorous and satiric 
at the same time that it possesses deep serious- 
ness embodied in typical Saroyanesque ideol- 
ogy. Inferior to his other books. 


NON-FICTION 


MAN — THE MAKER by Garrett and 
Lamarque. Creative Age Press. $2.50. This 
is a pictorial record of important scientific 
developments of man from the first fire to 
the atomic bomb. It consists of excellent 
pictures, some of which are old prints, and 
an interesting accompanying text. 


THIS WAY UP by L. E. Frailey. Ameri- 
can Technical Society. This contains a breezy 
account of the success of philosophy of a 
practical business man. Cartoons by J. A. 
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Koenig accompany this good advice for all 
people who wish to get ahead. 

THE FEUDALIST by Woodridge Spears, 
Fine Editions Press. A native son submits 
a small but impressive collection of lyn 
poems dealing with a variety of subjects. The 
best are those which speak largely of the 
varied impressions of nature. 

THRILLS AND VISIONS IN KENTUCKY 
by Preston O. Fentress. Fetter Printing Co. 
A collection of stories and poems, consisting 
of reminiscences of a life well spent. 


TEXTBOOKS 

MANUAL ARTS PRESS: “Creative Crafts 
in Wood” by M. C. Dank is a detailed ex- 
planation, replete with illustrations, of what 
to make with wood and how. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK CO.: 
“Pride and Prejudice” by Jane Austen is 
presented in simple form, maintaining the 
charm of the classic and illustrated with 
scenes from the movie. It should be of great 
assistance in presenting the better novels to 
poor readers. 

WEBSTER: “These Americas” by S. A. 
Johnson is a supplement to regular study 
work and presents the colorful stories of the 
22 nations of our hemisphere. 

GINN: “Directed Practice in Language”, 
grade 3, by Johnson and others, is a work: 
book to use with the text of the same name. 
“Science All About Us”, “Working With 
Science”, and “Exploring in Science” by 
Craig and others are new editions of an at- 
tractive and complete new set of texts for 
grades 1-8. “Nations Overseas” by Atwood 
and Thomas is a geography text attempting 
to answer many questions raised by recent 
war interest. “The Story of Life in America” 
is a splendid presentation of the country for 
a social studies class in the middle grades; 
the study helps are especially good. “Ned 
and Nancy” is an attractive pre-primer. “Be- 
yond the Seas” by Collette, Cross, and Stauf- 
fer is a literature book designed to develop 
a “world point of view.” In it the inclusion 
of new authors and new selections is partic- 
ularly worth commending. 
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After school... 
have a Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 











Ji Adds Up 


This picture shows a U. K. com- 
merce student operating an adding 
machine. Professional training is 
offered by the College of Com- 
merce in the secretarial curricu- 
lum which prepares the student 
for various types of office posi- 
tions, including secretarial, steno- 
graphic, machine operation, gen- 
eral clerical and office supervision. 


FACTS ABOUT THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Growing out of the Department of Economics and Sociology, 
established in the College of Arts and Sciences in 1918, the College of 
Commerce of the University of Kentucky became a separate college in 
1925 to fulfill an increasing demand for courses in business administra- 
tion and economics. The college operates several curricula designed 


to train young men and women for business and public-service careers. 


Among these are general-business, business-management, industrial- 


administration, marketing and advertising, commerce-law, and secre- 


tarial. 








Winter Quarter Opens January 2 
For Information About Courses Offered, Write to 








The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 
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